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THE MEETING AT BOSTON. 

E had hoped we might be able to find 

room in this number for at least an 

outline of the proceedings of the National 

Teachers’ Association, held at the city of 

Boston, August 6th, 7th and 8th; but the 

proceedings of our own State Association 

crowd out all other matter. We shall en- 

deavor to tell what was done at Boston next 

month. Much of what we have to say will 
be as interesting then as now. 


& 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








HE full, official proceedings of the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
held at Philadelphia, will be found in the 
present number. In surrendering our whole 
space to them, we suppose ourselves to be 
doing not only what is our duty as the pub- 
lishers of the organ of the Association, but 
what both those of our readers who attended 
the meeting and those who did not would 
wish us to do—the first, because they will 
like to read an account of what they saw at 
the meeting and helped to do, and the se- 
cond, because they will desire to know what 
was done. Besides, the JouRNAL has pub- 
lished the proceedings of all the meetings 
of the Association from its beginning, and, 
if for no other reason, it will continue to 
do so in order to keep the historic chain 
unbroken. 

But what of the meeting? In numbers it 
was a success. The enrollment of names, as 
shown by the published list, reached nearly 
eleven hundred—a larger number than ever 
before attended asingle meeting ; and there 
were no doubt many in attendance whose 
names were not enrolled. And yet when 
we consider that Philadelphia alone has 








more than fifteen hundred teachers, and 
several hundred directors, the number pres- 
ent does not seem large. We confess that 
it is less than we expected. 

_ Never before in the history of the As- 
sociation have the local arrangements for 
the meeting been on so large a scale, or so 
elaborate. The Philadelphia committees 
having in charge these arrangements spared 
neither time, labor. nor expense. The 
Academy of Music, in which the sessions 
were held, will seat nearly four thousand peo - 
ple, and 1s said to be the finest building of 
the kind inthe country. In close proximi - 
ty tothe main hall, there were provided the 
Green Room for committees, the Foyer for 
the exhibition of school books and appara- 
tus, dressing rooms for ladies, and rooms 
for refreshments. Pages were distributed 
about the house ready to wait upon mem- 
bers. 

The Association held but two sessions a 
day in order to leave the afternoons open 
for excursions. There were three of these, 
one to the Park, one on the Delaware from 
Philadelphia to Bristol, and one to Long 
Branch. The Park contains 3,000 acres and 
when its capabilities of ornamentation have 
been fully taken advantage of, it will be the 
finest in the world. The drive through it 
on Wednesday afternoon was delightful, and 
the meeting and the music at Belmont will 
not soon be forgotten by those who were 
present. The pleasure of the excursion on 
the river was somewhat marred by the crowd 
on the boat and the heat of the day; but it 
was much enjoyed, especially by those to 
whom the city and the scenery were new. 
The grand excursion to Long Branch on 
Friday, after the Association had adjourned, 
was the feature of the week. Nearly a 
thousand ladies and gentlemen participated 
in it. The young Maennerchor, consisting 
of sixty members, accompanied the excur- 
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sion and from time to time enlivened it 
with the best of music. At Long Branch, 
the ocean was seen by many a teacher for 
the first time, and during the coming months 
thousands of children will hear descriptions 
of it. ‘These excursions were participated 
in by the teachers in a body. In addition, 
many of them, individually, found time to 
visit Independence Hall, Franklin’s Grave, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, the new 
University Building, Girard College, the 
United States Mint, the Navy Yard, and 
other places of interest. It need excite no 
wonder, if these excursions and these visits 
do more than anything else to make the 
meeting of 1872 memorable. 

The music with which the Association 
was entertained was excellent. The best 
that Philadelphia had in this line, she gave 
in full measure. At different times, and in 
addition to solos and duetts of much merit 
by various performers, the teachers had the 
pleasure of listening to the Fairmount Band, 
the Sengerbund, the Orchestras of Carl 
Sentz and the Hassler Brothers, and the 
Young Maennerchor. ‘The music as a whole 
was under the direction of Prof. Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in Philadelphia, 
and it could have been in no better hands. 

The Philadelphia was not a working meet- 
ing of the Association. There was too much 
to divert theattention forthat. Still, there 
were some valuable papers read. These 
will be found in their proper place. Sever- 
al committees were appointed to consider 
and report on important questions. This 
will lead to some earnest work hereafter. 
But little time was found for discussion. 
The convention did not grapple in earnest 
with any great question. ‘There was a brief 
discussion on teachers’ certificates. The co- 
education of the sexes in American colleges 
was discussed with considerable ability and 
zeal, on one side, the Association at the end 
reversing its action of eighteen years ago 
in opposition to educating the sexes to- 
gether, and passing a resolution unanimous- 
ly approving the plan. Philadelphia needs 
a closer supervision of her schools, and we 
had hoped that the question of the superin- 
endency, down on the programme, would 
have been thoroughly canvassed. We have 
reason to know that many friends of 
education in Philadelphia greatly desired 
this discussion and were much dis- 
appointed that it did not take place. 
It was a great mistake, in our opinion, to 
allow it to be crowded aside by unimpor- 
tant matters at the time the audience had 
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collected to hear it. Something, however, 
was said upon this subject incidentally, and, 
we trust, good was done. 

There were a few things connected with 
the Philadelphia meeting with which we had 
resolved to find fault ; but, upon reflection, 
we find so much to commend that we have 
concluded to let the objectionable matters 
pass without comment. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause we are growing old that we do not 
like certain innovations in the management 
of the State Association. Radical in edu- 
cational affairs as we have always been count- 
ed, we feel that we have fallen quite behind 
what some now deem progress. It may be 
that as we move onward we must expect 
new fashions, new ways of doing business ; 
but we should take all care that they be safe 
ones. Of this, however, we are sure—the 
Association must be kept free from the arts 
of modern politics, or its future will be less 
honorable than its past. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION.* 





HE Nineteenth Annual Session of the 

State Teachers’ Association of Pen- 
nsylvania assembled on ‘Tuesday morning, 
August 20, in the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Streets, Philadelphia. 

President Henry Houck called the -.\sso- 
ciation to order at 10 a. m. 

After music by Hermann’s Park Band, 
the exercises were opened with prayer by 
Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, of the Southwestern 
Normal School. 

The audience then united in singing the 
Long Metre Doxology— 


Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 


accompanied by the band. 

A selection from ‘‘ Fra Diavolo’’ was 
then given by the Park Band, after which 

Prof. F. F. Christine, of Philadelphia, 
delivered the following 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

Mr. President, Fellow Members of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
—lI have been charged with the very agreeable duty 
of uttering the first words of formal welcome which 
shall greet the holding of the Nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the association in the City of Brotherly 








* The delay in the issue of this number is owing to the fact 
that the meeting was held so late in August, and to the addi- 
tional fact that a full week was lost in search for the important 

aper on ‘‘ Compensation of ‘Teachers,’’ by Edward Shippen, 
Esa., of Philadelphia, which had been spirited away by one of 
the reporters, and no copy of it could be found until nearly ten 
days after the adjournment. As this paper appears in the first 
form we could not send anything to press until after it had been 
found and put into type. 
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Love. And in thus appearing before you, somewhat 
as the representative of a host who meets his invited 
guests upon the threshold of his home, and by the 
warm grasp of the hand, the sparkling eye, and the 
pleasant hospitable words, gives to each such a gen- 
erous welcome that all doubt as to the pleasure of 
the visit is instantly dispelled, I would have you con- 
vinced that Philadelphia is resolved that the present 
session of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion shall be amongst the most agreeable which its 
members and friends have ever experienced. 

And, although in consequence of the policy which 
it has been thought best should prevail at these an- 
nual gatherings, no attempt has been made to appor- 
tion you amongst hotels and our homes, without cost 
to yourselves, you are not to believe that the profes- 
sion in Philadelphia have been unmindful of your 
comfort, The Teachers’ Institute of this city, by an 
exceedingly liberal appropriation, has secured the 
use of this magnificent house, a temple of which all 
Philadelphians are justly proud, for the sessions of 
the association; has obtained the potent charms of 
music to deepen an interest in the proceedings ; and 
has cancelled many other expenses incurred by the 
general local committee; besides which, the com- 
mittees named on your programme have secured, at 
reduced rates, ample accommodations at private board- 
ing houses and hotels ; have arranged for a steam- 
boat excursion along our whole river front, a railroad 
journey to that famed seaside retreat, Long Branch, 
and have provided for a number of other objects, all 
having in view the comfort and enjoyment of those 
who shall attend this annual reunion. 

As Philadelphians, it is our earnest desire that not 
only shall you return to your homes enlightened, 
strengthened and encouraged by the carrying out of 
a programme which the Executive Committee has 
made to embrace the vital educational topics of the 
day, but that you may also bear with you a more 
thorough knowledge of Philadelphia. The metropo- 
lis of the State, and the second city, in point of popu- 
lation, upon the continent, but the first in respect to 
its area and the comfortable homes it furnishes its 
inhabitants, Philadelphia presents within its limits 
so many attractions as to place it beyonda rival in 
America. I need scarce mention that venerable and 
sacred building, Independence Hall, where the sages 
of our country—alas! upon how few their mantles 
seem to be resting in these later years—proclaimed 
the equality of all men in respect to “ life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

As you stand within the precincts of that hall, so 
dear to every patriotic American citizen, may you be 
inspired afresh to animate the youth of the Keystone 
State with so deep and lasting a love of republican 
institutions that whoever shall dare to imperil their 
continuance, will ever find unalterable foes in Penn- 
sylvania’s sons, and her daughters too—heaven smile 
upon them! 

I need only call the attention of this body of edu- 
cators to the Girard College building, the only per- 
fect type of Grecian architecture—outside of Europe— 
probably, in the whole world, and, with its ample 
grounds and auxiliary buildings, one of the noblest 
and most munificent contributions for the mainte- 
nance and education of orphan children, which have 
ever characterized individual effort. 

Time would fail me to speak of Laurel Hill, that 
unsurpassed city, where 

The trareler, outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 

Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 

And calmly reposes forever ; 
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of 

The Schuylkill, sacred to the barge of inirth 

Its green banks consecrate to pleasure’s paths; 
of 

Fairmount! on whose tall top the waters lie 

Lifted as in a great baptismal font ; 

The ~~ from which the river deity 

Pours from his giant and refreshing urn, 

The stream which slakes a grateful city’s thirst 


In the far lands winding slow, the silvery li 
Of tranquil ow edhegy poppe eclectic arid 
nor of the numerous other places of interest in 
Philadelphia, a visit to any of which would ever 
pleasantly linger in your memories. 

In uttering these words of welcome, I experience 
regret, which I am sure is also felt by all the pro- 
fession in this city, due to the fact that you have 
come amongst us during the summer vacation of our 
schools. Were the 1 High, the 1 Normal, the 58 
Grammar, the 33 Consolidated, the 10g Secondary, 
and the 186 Primary Schools, attended by 81,075 
pupils, legislated over by 29 controllers and 403 di- 
rectors, and taught by 1,584 teachers, now in session, 
you would be convinced, by a personal inspection of 
their operations, of the unjust aspersions which were 
cast upon the public school system of Philadelphia, on 
at least one notable occasion, before this association. 

As there is no perfection in human effort, I do not 
claim that the public schools of this city are so good 
that they are susceptible of no improvement, but I 
do assert that, taken as a whole, the world can sately 
be challenged to produce their superiors. In two 
respects our school system suffers: it is legislated 
upon too frequently, and it needs a closer supervi- 
sion. 

But, notwithstanding these defects, I am sure that 
any unbiased teacher, or school officer, from other 
localities, would be pleased with its workings, if 
opportunity should ever occur for a personal inspec- 
tion. 

Sixteen years ago this association held its third 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. How different the 
reception then compared with that of to-day ! 

Proud in the consciousness of being a separate 
school district, and vain in the belief that they had 
mastered all the great problems of education, Phila- 
delphia teachers had been for years indulging the 
belief that but little or no benefit could be derived 
from an intimate professional relation with their co- 
workers in other portions of the State. 


I, therefore, fear that those of you who assembled 
here on the last occasion met with but an uncertain 
sympathy and co-operation from the great mass of 
our teachers, notwithstanding the hospitality exhib- 
ited and the grand banquet which succeeded the 
close of the meeting. 

But how changed the circumstances under which 
you have convened to-day. Grandly, indeed, has 
the world marched on in enlightening, educating, 
and liberalizing its inhabitants in these sixteen years 
past. Science, arts, and the recognition of the rights 
of all men, of every creed, and of every color, are 
fast drawing the children of one common Father in- 
to closer relation. I rejoice most sincerely that in 
such an era the wall of separation which existed in 
educational questions and interests between Philadel- 
phia and the other portions of this grand old State is 
fast crumbling to the earth. May the day be hasten- 
ed when this city shall still more clearly see its duty 
to the cause of public education, which lies so near 
its great, throbbing heart, as to incorporate amongst 
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its features that close supervision which has been so 
successfully tested in other cities of the State. 

The sixteen years, so beneficently, even so start- 
lingly crowded by contributions to every department 
of mind and physics, and even more wondrously 
characterized by the beneficial effects of politi- 
cal upheavals, have had their influence upon 
this association. From a band of a few, yet earnest 
and intelligent, thinkers and workers in the cause of 
education, it has grown to be one of the most promi- 
nent educational ies upon this continent, or, in- 
deed, in the world. 

In hailing your advent to-day, I see inscribed upon 
the banner under which many of the great reforms 
in the public school system of this Commonwealth 
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fact that we are here to-day in such numbers as we 
have never before, in the history of this association, 
gone to any of its conventions. There is perhaps no 
county in the State entirely unrepresented, while 
many have sent their teachers literally by scores and 
hundreds. 

It is a matter of gratification to us to know that not 
only our own, but sister States and foreign lands, 
even the most distant, will be represented at this 
meeting. 

From the vale of Tawascutha, 
From the valley of Wyoming. 
From the groves of Tuscaloosa, 


From the far-off Rocky Mountains, 
From the Northern lakes and rivers, 


they come ; and shall we say that the reason of this 


have been originated, argued, and accomplished, the | inpouring is to be explained mainly from the fact 


name of the “ Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.” 

With such a record, and embracing in its member- 
ship the most earnest advocates in behalf of an en- 
larged and improved system of education to be found 
in the State, from the faithful, trusted and honored 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, whose ap- 
pointment to that high office for the third period of 
three years was received with so much satisfaction a 
few months ago that the Senate of this great Com- 
monwealth paid him the distinguished compliment 
of suspending its rules that his nomination might 
be instantly and unanimously confirmed, down 
through successive grades of school officers all over 
the State, and with a representation in teachers from 
almost every hamlet, town, borough and city in the 
Commonwealth, Philadelphia does itself a great 
honor in giving a warm welcome to the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association. 

In expressing this sincere rejoicing at the assem- 
bling of this association in our midst, the welcome 
with which I have been intrusted is to be so compre- 
hensive, that all assembled representatives of educa- 
tional organizatians in other States, and all friends 
and strangers from various portions of our country, 
and from foreign lands, shall be assured of an equal- 
ly cordial reception. 

And now, with the delightful strains of music still 
lingering upon the senses, and eyes gladdened by the 
beauty of this temple and the presence of so many 
true and distinguished friends of education, may the 
opening hours of this Nineteenth annual meeting be 
auspicious of the grandest and most successful 
gathering in the history of the association. 

That, in furtherance of such a gratifying result, 
you may all be shielded from impending harm, to be 
returned in safety to your homes, and that the dis- 
cussion of the topics upon the programme may be 
condueted in harmony and wisdom, is my most earn- 
est prayer, as I bid you, in behalf of the profession 
in this city, as well as of every interest and of every 
class in sympathy with our exalted work, welcome, 
welcome, thrice welcome to Philadelphia. 





Prof. A. R. Horne, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, made the following 


RESPONSE. 


Prof. Christine and Members of the Philadelphia 
Committee :—I express but feebly and inadequately 
the feelings of the teachers of Pennsylvania, when I 
say that the present meeting of this association has 
been looked forward to with high anticipations. 
The best proof of this assertion is manifest from the 





that we meet in your beautiful city ? 

Philadelphia, independent of its superior attrac- 
tions as the best laid out, the most healthful and 
beautiful city in the Union, possesses interest to the 
educator unprecedented by any other place. It is 
the seat of the first institution in the State where 
tuition was made free, as well as the first orphans’ 
school in the country, and the firs; medical college 
for women in the world. Before the free school 
system of our State was conceived in the minds of 
such men as Thomas H. Burrowes, Thaddeus Stevens, 
Francis R. Shunk, and others; many years before our 
State (now the only ene among her sister States in 
the Union that has done it) had thought of making 
provision for the educational wants of her soldiers’ 
orphans ; and fully twenty years before the question 
claiming, among others, our attention at this meeting 
of our association, namely, the “ co-education of the 
sexes in American colleges,” was agitated at educa- 
tional meetings, or in the institutions themselves, 
Philadelphia had her Pennsylvania University, with 
its magnificent system of gratuitous education; her 
Girard College, gathering, the orphans of the city and 
State under its classic Corinthian corridors, and its 
Female Medical College, welcoming our sisters arid 
daughters within its walls to equal privileges with 
the students of the medical department of her Uni- 
versity or Jefferson College. 

Your excellent system of public schools, too, has 
always been the pride of every Pennsylvanian, though 
disparaged unjustly by afew, who, while they beheld 
the progress of our schools outside of the city, very 
improperly formed the opinion that while they grew 
your schools must have been in stat guo. When, as 
a little boy, 1 stood on Second street, and beheld for 
the first time old Christ Church, it seemed to me a 
building of colossal proportions, its tall spire reaching 
to the very clouds. 

Now, after a lapse of thirty years, I have seen 
other edifices, and in comparison with your Girard 
College, your Girard and Continental hotels, your 
new Masonic Temple, and a score of churches, old 
Christ Church does not seem half as large as it once 
did. Ithas not diminished in size, and to-day is as 
stately and as much an object of veneration as it ever 
was. So are your schouls, which once loomed up 
high above those inthe rural districts, with this ex- 
ception, that they have continued to grow with those 
in country districts and your municipal growth, 
keeping pace with your splendid public and private 
edifices, less conspicuous only less observed, when so 
many of the counties attempt to rival them, and have, 
at least to some extent, learned to imitate you. Most 
cheerfully do we accord to you the palm. We have 
come from our country homes to form the acquaint- 
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ance of those whom for years we have desired to 
know, the Philadelphia teachers. 

We feel, to-day, that we have indeed come to the 
City of Brotherly Love. No one can know as well 
as your Executive Committee, how you have labored 
to accomplish your work as local committees and 
teachers of this city. Yours has truly been a hercu- 
lean task, A year ago, already, when we stood 
beneath the thunders of Niagara, your work was 
planned. We behold its consummation, in part, 
this morning. The hall in which we have met, the 
finest in the country, has been secured for us by your 
exertion and at your expense. The music, such as it 
was never before our pleasure to hear, on a similiar 
occasion, is your free-will gift to the association. 
The excursion, to stand upon the beach at Long 
Branch and dive on a most magnificent scale, has 
been planned and arranged entirely by you. Inshort, 
you have left nothing undone which might con- 
tribute to our instruction, pleasure, and enjoyment. 
For this there is due you the gratitude of every teach- 
er in Pennsylvania, 

It scarcely behoves me to speak of the Executive 
Committee. Permit me, however, to say that the 
committee, in connection with the President of the 
association and the Philadelphia local committees, 
have been occupied during the entire year perfecting 
arrangements to make the present the largest and 
best meeting of the kind ever held on the soil of the 
Keystone State. Two meetings of the Executive 
Committee, in consultation with the Philadelphia 
committees, were held during the year. A_ pro- 
gramme has been prepared with great care and con- 
sideration. We present it to-day, and call your at- 
tention to its composition. Every section of the 
State is represented upon it. Other States have not 
been overlooked, The different educational depart- 
ments have been called on for their contributions— 
colleges, seminaries, normal schools, common schools, 
superintendents of cities, counties and States. The 
different religious elements, high and low church, 
churchly and unchurchly, have opportunities afford- 
ed to present their views. The great German ele- 
ment of our State has been by no means ignored, 
Every paper in the State has been solicited to assist 
us in giving publicity to this meeting. Many have 
done so, and deserve our special thanks for their 
kindness. The Philadelphia dailies have particu- 
larly thrown their columns open, and have thus con- 
tributed largely to the success of this meeting. 

Thus far, then, have our arrangements been per- 
fected. These few days must witness their success- 
ful consummation. To this end we ask the favor of 
that co-operation, so invaluable to us in the past; 
and having this, we feel assured that we shall return 
to our respective homes gratified and benefited, as 
we have never been by any former meeting of this 
body, having enjoyed a literary feast and the hos- 
pitalities of this City of Brotherly Love, and, above 
all, filled with the emotions of sublimity awakened 


b 

: The vast ocean, ever-sounding sea, 
% That symbol of a vast immensity. 

We shall return to our homes better prepared for 
the duties before us, in the joyful hope of coming 
-home at last, our labors well done as good and faith- 
ful servants, to the Philadelphia above. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 
The printed programme called for brief 
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addresses from Ex-Governor Pollock and 
others. The Governor being absent, Prof. 
J. R. Sypher addressed the Association as 
follows : 


Mr. President; To many of us this is a familiar 
greeting. The great audience room, with its mul- 
tiplied circles, its carved and painted ornaments, this 
music by skillful artists, and a few of these distin- 
guished guests, are acquisitions ; but these representa- 
tive men, these public workers, who occupy the space 
around us, the association by which we are assembled, 
the cause, the Commonwealth for the education of 
whose children we deliberate, and for the upholding 
and enlargement of whose institutions we counsel 
together, are unchanged. 

From year to year, during a fifth of a century, these 
have greeted and inspired us. Some of your earlier 
associates, whose matured intellects, ripe in the 
wisdom of years, often guided your deliberations and 
led you up into higher contemplations, and out into 
broader views of education, are no more. Others, 
who at first, with crude speech and undigested thought 
essayed to participate in the proceedings of your an- 
nual sessions, have, under your observation, devel- 
oped and grown into full manhood, Young men, 
and young women too, full of zeal to labor in the 
cause, have joined themselves to you. These changes 
have been so gradual that you are required to pause 
and reflect in order to realize them. 

The triumphs of your cause, the success of your 
efforts, have been as noiseless and as unostentatious in 
their progression as were these unnoted changes in 
the membership of your association. This organ- 
ized body of earnest and intelligent citizens, during 
the period of its existence, has been the central and 
representative power of the educational forces at 
work in the State. It has inspired the legislation, 
has expounded the acts of Assembly, and has en- 
forced the law touching matters of education, The 
common-school act, passed in 1834, was little more 
than a permissive bill; the acceptance of its provi- 
sions was optional, and no authority was given to 
discipline or enforce, The act rested and slumbered 
upon the statute books of the Commonwealth. The 
State Teachers’ Association was the first to discover 
and arouse these slumbering powers. It insisted 
that the statute should be vitalized ; and, in response 
to your demands, the office of County Superinten- 
dent was created, county and district institutes were 
legalized, normal schools were established. The 
Department of Common Schools was removed from 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and made an independent department of the govern- 
ment, school officers were clothed with ample pow- 
ers to execute the law, and, within the first half de- 
cade of your existence, the whole system, vitalized 
and invigorated’ by your efforts, rose like a young 
giant, symmetrical in form and full of strength. 
Considerable effort has been made to establish the 
claims of teaching to the title of “ professor,” with 
what result it is not my present purpose to deter- 
mine ; nevertheless. it may be here stated that the 
plain records of the efforts 1nd achievements of this 
association afford a very strong argument in favor of 
these claims. 

In township meetings and in county institutes 
teachers discuss methods of instruction, classifica- 
sion, organization, school government, the use of ap- 
paratus, and generally, the art of teaching The 
county meeting is an instrumentality for professional 
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training; the State meeting is a general council 
wherein those subjects are considered that pertain to 
the science of education Here men and women are 
no longer absorbed in the technicalities of profes- 
sional routine; they are no longer merely school 
teachers. They now rise toa more exalted position; 
enjoy a more extended survey of the field wherein 
they labor; contemplate with a more profound de- 
liberation the powers of the Commonwealth, the 
rights of citizens and the duties of public servants in 
matters of education. Many of the most important 
questions relating to common-school affairs have been 
definitely settled by this association, and many other 
undetermined questions await the action of this body; 
and, therefore, it will be observed, the whole Com- 
monwealth is deeply interested in your proceedings. 
The influence of liberal and patriotic educators on 
legislation, the professional supervision over the exec- 
utive authorities of the school system, are more 
marke { in Pennsylvania than elsewhere in the United 
States. Herein lies the cause, whereof the effect isa 
marvelous growth in the educational affairs of the 
Commonwealth. In no other State is the divorce- 
ment of the school system from party politics so com- 
plete as here, and I but recite a truism in the declara- 
tion that the strength and efficiency of the system, as 
well as the purity of its administration, are largely at- 
tributable to this circumstance. The educators in 
many other States have long since recognized this as 
the cause of our success, though few have been able 
to secure the adoption of a similar policy at-home. 
The distinguishing difference between the general 
system as applied throughout the State, and the spe- 
cial system in the city of Philadelphia, is found in 
this—that in the State, outside of the city, the elec- 
tion and control of school officers is removed as far 
as it is possible, in a republic, from ‘the corrupting 
influences of party politics. In the city of Philadel- 
phia the administration of school affairs is subservi- 
ent to the uses of local politics, and suffers very great 
embarrassment therefrom. If the gentlemen assem- 
bled here from other parts of the State will carry 
hence the conviction that we, in our efforts to throw 
off this embarrassing alliance with politicians, need 
their assistance, they will doubtless discover oppor- 
tunities to enforce such convictions; if not other- 
wise, then by instructing their several representatives 
in the Leshinteda to vote in our behalf, 

A free interchange of sentiment, a comparison of 
labors with their trials and triumphs, to both those 
who toil here and those who are their guests, closer 
relations and a more frequent assembling of the 
country and city educators would result in speedy 
and permanent good to the profession and to the 
Commonwealth; the refinements of the city and the 
strength of the country might so act upon each other 
as to improve both, The city teacher will discover 
that his fellow-laborer in the country school enjoys 
larger liberty and more enviable position in society 
than is accorded in the city, and the teacher from ru- 
ral regions will come to envy the larger opportunities 
for self-culture and advancement enjoyed by his ur- 
ban brethren. In the country, the teacher is the ser- 
vant of the people; in the city, he is the servant of 
the school authorities. ‘To serve the people is easy; 
to serve men clothed in a little brief authority is irk- 
some. The country teacher needs an extended 
school term in order to make continued occupation 
and a permanent residence possible; he may then 
cease to be an itinerant, seeking employment, and 
become an established professional man, a fixed 
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member of society. The city teachers require a re- 
constructed system, with professional supervision and 
an absolute emancipation from political servitude. 
These are thoughts for your reflection, problems 
that you will solve the more readily by co-operation 
between city and country. I deem them vital to the 
complete triumph of the cause wherein we all labor, 
and therefore present them at the opening of your 
session that you may first deliberate and then resolve. 


Dr. Frank Taylor then took the floor, and 
spoke briefly, in substance as follows: 


I scarcely know whether I should welcome or be 
welcomed on this occasion; but I trust that as we 
have come together for the nineteenth time, all the 
members will endeavor to become better acquainted 
with each other and with the great work they are 
doing. It may not be amiss to glance over our past 
history; for comparatively short as it is, great 
changes mark its course, It is interesting to trace 
the influence here of the different races and nation- 
alities upon education during the past two hundred 
and fifteen years—for there was a school here before 
that of Enoch Flowers, at a Swedish fort where is 
now the town of Newcastle, Delaware. At first the 
educational movement was small and of limited in- 
fluence; but when the Quakers came over from the 
old country, they made it almost their first business 
to provide for the education of the young. To 
Pennsylvania people we are indebted for these two 
planks in the educational platform: 1. That all 
should be educated. 2. That women are entitled to 
education. They recognized that women had souls 
as well as men, and made use of her intuitive power 
as an educator of youth at an early day. Then 
came the Scotch-Irish Calvinists, building academies 
beside their churches; and the people from the 
banks of the Rhine, looking first to material success, 
then turning their attention to education, and to-day 
making a connecting link between the Germany and 
the Pennsylvania of 1872, Looking at our begin- 
nings, and our present standing, there are grounds 
of great hope for the future, and evidences of won- 
derful growth, True, we have not here any single 
institution like Yale or Harvard, established by our 
forefathers and sheding light over two hundred and 
fifty years; but though late we will yet profit by their 
experience, and build up institutions equal and 
superior to those of any other land, This Associa- 
tion, however, stands more directly upon the public 
schools—the common schools and their officers; and 
from that foundation it has begun to reach out and 
embrace also the higher institutions. 

And now while we all enjoy ourselves to the full- 
est extent in our beautiful Philadelphia, let us also 
remember that we have work to do right here—for 
all things are not entirely serene. We must show 
that we who came in from the country mean busi- 
ness, and intend to ask that this great city be brought 
into closer relation to the rest of the State—to ask 
whether Philadelphia can afford to have the schools 
go on without supervision? It is only by efficient 
organization that anything is well done. We might 
profit by the example of our great corporation, which 
is reaching out its arms in every direction, As with 
it in material things, so in our work; we want more 
effective organization—closer union of all branches 
of the profession—common schools and higher in- 
stitutions, While I rejoice to see the university 
buildings going up, yet the true University must not 
be for the few, but open to all. In conclusion, I 
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might refer to the importance to us of the coming 
Constitutional Convention. We should do all in 
our power to send thither good men—large men— 
not little, mean politicians. With the help of such 
men, great advantages could be secured, the results 
of which would be enjoyed by those who come after 
us. 

State Superintendent Wickersham made 
a few remarks, as follows: 


This body is now a little less than twenty years 
old. Before its organization there was an associa- 
tion of the grammar school principals in Philadel- 
phia; similar associations were also founded in Lan- 
caster, Allegheny and Indiana counties; and finally 
it was fesolved here to call a meeting of representa- 
tives of these local bodies for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a State Association. The proposition met with 
favor, the Pittsburgh Association named the time 
and place, and the first meeting was held in Harris- 
burg, during the Christmas week, 1852—the first 
President being John H. Brown, of the Zane Street 
Grammar School in this city. 

It may be said, therefore, that the idea of this As- 
sociation was born here. Philadelphia has been a 
good mother and a good nurse; she knows how to 
take care of her children, and the arrangements here 
to-day show that she can do it magnificently. 


RESPONSE TO INVITATIONS. 


Mr. Edward Shippen, chairman of the 
Committee on Invitations, presented a large 
number of letters received in reply to invi- 
tations extended the writers to be present 
at the meeting of the Association. These 
embraced letters from England and the Con- 
tinent, as well as from foreign ministers 
resident in this country, superintendents of 
all grades in various parts of the United 
States, college presidents and professors, and 
other prominent friends of education. We 
insert a few of these communications taken 
almost at random from the file before us : 


Orrice oF Mexican Lecartion, ' 
Wasurnoton, D.C., June 12, 1872. 
To the Honorable the Chairman of the Pennsyivania State 

Teachers’ Association, Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir : 1 have the honor to. acknowledge the receipt of 
the communication addressed by the committee on invitations, 
inviting me to the convention which the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association is to hold in your city August 2oth, 21st 
and 22d 

There is no subject in which I take more interest than that of 
education, fully convinced as I am that it is the only safe basis 
of national wel and aggrandizement, and wholly concurring 
in the ae ete opinion so beautifully expressed by Mr 
Dunlap. But, while these are my feelings, I am pote F to 
say, regretfully, that I shall not be able to be present at the 
sessions of the Association, having to return to my country be- 
fore the days appointed. Wishing, however, not to miss entirely 
the interesting proceedings of the convention, I take the liberty 
to request that you be pleased to send me a copy of any publi- 
cation relating thereto, which might be made by the Association, 
this Legation taking care to forward it to me. 

apology for not answering earlier, is my past absence 
from this city. Please accept it as such and lay it before the 
committee, with the best respects of 
Your most obedient servant, 
F. G, Paracioy Trepar, 


PortTLanp, Maing, July 12, 1872. 
Mr. Edward Shippen, Chairman: 
Dear Sir : Your note of invitation to attend the session of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia, has been received. 
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It has long been my desire to visit your State and become 
more acquainted with your public school system and the efforts 
being put forth by your teachers for the advancement and per- 
manent mang segs 4 of your schools. 

I admire the spirit of your circular, ‘‘The Teachers Profes- 
sion is attaining its true position,’’ and through the instrumen- 
talities of such associations as yours, fostered by the active 
members of the profession, it is destined to be more highly hon- 
ored, and to achieve greater victories in its onward a 

We are but entering the bright, yes, luminous future, through 
the breaking up of dark clouds that have for centuries hovered 
round the slow but sure mareh of intellectual and moral culture. 
Nations are beginning to learn that their best and most loyal 
subjects are thetr educated men and women, their strongest for- 
tifications are their school-houses, that their most powerful 
armies are their school-teachers ; that school-books, charts and 
maps are weapons, better far than shining bayonets and glitter- 
ing swords. 

Let us take courage from the fact that the profession is being 
recognized and placed in the front rank among the leading pro- 
fessions. I hope one of the subjects for discussion may be pri- 
mary instruction. In the desire for a splendid superstructure, 
too often the foundation is overlooked, and I fear that we have 
neglected first steps. 

But I am digressing. As the object of this note 1s to acknowl- 
edge your polite invitation, 1 assure you that it will give me 
great pleasure to be present at your meeting. 

With high regards, I am respectfully yours, 
J. B. Wess. 





Hampton NorMAt AND AGRICULTURAL INsTITUTE, } 
Hampton, VA., July 18, 1872. f 
Mr. Edward Shippen, Chairman: 

Dear Sir ; Your very kind invitation to attend the conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania teachers on the 2oth of August next is 
received. is 

I am greatly interested in such gatherings, believing that they 
are fruitful of most important results, I trust that the teachers 
of fortunate and prosperous Pennsylvania will not forget those 
of poor and exhausted Virgima. We have a tremendous work 
to do here, and I wish we had some of your good teachers. 

Yours very respectfully, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 





Detravan, Tazewet Co., Itt , June ro, 1872. 
Edw. Shippen, Esq.: ? 
Dear Sir: Your circular announcing the time of your State 
Teachers’ Association is received. Accept my thanks for your 
invitation, 

We have had a few teachers from Pennsylvania in our county, 
who almost invariably proved themselves successful workers in 
the school-room, May not this fact be attributable to your su- 

rior schools and the earnest and zealous efforts of the teachers 

in their determination to be in the van or fully abreast in all 

educational matters? I trust that your sessions will be fraught 

with interest, and that your discussions will be upon the vital 

interests of the common school cause, and that you will also 

shape your course of action so that antagonisms, whether re- 

ligious or secular, to the free schools, shall be to a great extent 
removed, 

Very truly yours, 
Stepuen K. Hatrievp, 
County Superintendent, 





County NorMAt SCHOOL, i] 
Pzorta, ILt., June 3d, 1872. J 
Edward Shippen, Esq., Chairman: j 
Dear Sir; Your kind invitation to attend the next meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, is received. 
It would give me very great pleasure to meet with the noble 
army of educators in your State, but other professional engage- 
ments will prevent. With much regret at this inability on my 
part, and with a firm conviction that the coming meeting of 
teachers in your city will result in still anotherstep in the course 
of educational progress, which has of late years characterizec 
Pennsylvania, t remain, 
Very truly, S. H. Wurre. 





Srate NorMAx SCHOOL, 
Cast.eton, Vr., June 4th, 1872, 
Edward Shippen, Esq.: 

Dear Sir: thave the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
invitation to the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Association. 

I believe in such meetings, desire to keep up withevery move- 
ment in the educational interests, love to come in contact with 
the wide-awake men of the day, and gather what I may by the 
intercourse. I am ready to put my hand upon the throttle and 
open steam to drive the train on just as fast as we can keep it 
whole as atrain I would drag the whole Union along, if pos- 
sible, make educational matters mafiona/ matters, competitive 
examinations and all. Till then States must work as such, i 
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not as sovereigns, yet somewhat independently, or at least in 
friendly rm Se 

Up here in Vermont we are very conservative and somewhat 
moderate. I shall therefore esteem it a great privilege to meet 
with the Penn’a Association, hoping to catch a spark from your 
spirit, and bring it back to kindle a fire here which may arouse 
the inhabitants of this Sleepy Hollow. Please let me occupy 
some quiet corner where I can see, and hear, and learn. It will 
not diminish the illumination of your candle if I light mine by 
it. Hoping you will have a rousing, pleasant and profitable 
meeting, I am, 

Truly yours, R. G, Wittiams. 


LexinctTon, VA., June 5, 1872. 
Edw. Shippen, Esq., Chairman : 

Dear Sir ; Your polite invitation to attend the convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia on the 2oth, 21st and 22d of August next, has been 
received, 

While epeinn ies my engagements for the summer will 
not permit me to be present at the sessions of the convention, 
I beg leave to assure you of -! sympathy with the cause of 
education in every of the my and of my appreciation of 
the honor and of the teacher’s career. 

Please accept my thanks for your kind invitation, and believe 
me to be 

Very respectfully yours, G. W. C. Lez. 


WASHINGTON, June 3, 1872. 
M. De Westenberg, Minister from the Netherlands, has had 
the honor to receive an invitation to assist at the convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, to be held on the 
zoth, 21st and 22d of August next, at the Academy of Music at 
Philadelphia. 

M. de Westenberg agrees quite with the great principles so 
well expressed in the letter of invitation, and having been ad- 
mitted, some months ago, to visit the school for teachers, he 
knows and appreciates the degree of perfection and well de- 
served reputation it has attained. He therefore takes the great- 
est interest in the proposed convention, and hopes he will be 
able to assist at it. 

M. de Westenberg avails himself of this opportunity to offer 
to Edward Shippen, Esq., chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Invitations, the assurance of his respectful considera- 
tion. 


ARGENTINE LEGATION, WASHINGTON, May 25, 1872. 
Sir: I will do all I possibly can to attend the convention of 
teachers that will take place at Philadelphia next August. In 
case of — revented from doing as I » sort to do, I beg to be 
informed ot the proceedings. 
Truly yours, 
Manuec R. Garcia. 


46 Queen’s Gate, Kensincron, Lonpon, May 7, 1872. 

Dear Sir: Uhave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your circular dated peg ope April, 1872, and must express 
~ ou regret that I shall be unable to attend the convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, on the arst, 
22d and 23d of August, to which you have kindly invited me. 

I sympathize with and admire the motives by which your 
committee are actuated, and the noble utterances to which you, 
and they, have given expression in your letter, and sincerely 
hope that the result of your deliberations will be to develop 
more successfully, and to put into practical use those ‘‘ best 
principles of education’’ after which you are striving, until in 
the forcible words which you have quoted, the blessings of 
moral and intellectual culture are tendered to every solitary 
pupil of every age within your State and land. 

l am, dear sir, yours very respectfully, 
Grorce Dixon. 


Kenyon Coiiece, GAmprer, Onto, May 28th, 1872. 
Edw. Shippen, Esq., Chairman Committee on Invitation : 

Dear Sir; The invitation of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ 
Association, ‘‘ to those who have sympathy with the cause of 
education,”’ is so truly catholic that I Seahiy regret my inabil- 
ity to be present. 

1 hope that your Association may help to bring all teachers, 
of all grades of schools, public and private, into cordial sym- 
pathy with each other’s work Nothing which pertains to ed- 
ucation is foreign to a true teacher. 

Very truly yours, 
Eu T. Tappan. 


Brussets, Bercium, July roth, 1872. 
Dear Sir: 1 find, on returning from a trip, the invitation 
that you have had the kindness to send me to attend the edu- 
cational convention to meet in Philadelphia. 
I extremely regret that the distance that separates us pre- 
vents me from going. 
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I have always kept so charming a souvenir of all the kind- 
ness shown to me by you, that I would have been very happy 
to see you again. 1 found my stay in the United States so 
senile, and remember with so much pleasure the cordial 
hospitality that I met with there, that I hope, one of these days,? 
to be able to dispose of a few months to visit again your beaut? 
ful country. 

I greatly admire your free institutions, and I am con: , «ced 
that our old continent would learn very useful lessons amongst 
you. I do not believe there is in Europe a single country where 
schools are well organized as in yours. I sent you by mail 
the last report on primary schools in Belgium, thinking it might 
please. 

I hope you will come to Europe, and consequently pass thro’ 
Sinmtie, where I will be very happy to return to you some o 
the kindness you have shown toward me. 

ours truly, 
Freperic Ferramps, Avocat, 
30 Avenue de la Torsond or, Bruxeils. 


Orrice Mexican LecaTion, 
Wasu incton, D.C , May 24, 1872 

Dear Sir; 1 received this morning the circular you addressed 
to me. Iam sorry to say that owing to my official duties here, 
it is impossible for me to accept your courteous invitation, but 
I will watch with great interest the proceedings of said conven- 
tion, hoping that the result will be equal to your expectations 
and that you will obtain all the success desired. 

Mexico has lately established a general system of education, 
which we needed so much, and which cannot but improve by 
degrees the condition of the country, promising us a bright and 
peaceful future in which to develop our immense natural re- 
sources. I am respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


CaYETANO ROMERO. 


Bianp, Va., May 29, 1872. 
Mr. Edward Shippen, Chairman: 

Dear Sir: 1 am in full sympathy with your Association, the 
object of its meeting, and the high ends for which it was organ- 
ized. The education of the masses, the higher culture of our 
teachers in public schools and the bringing up to the proper 
status and position the office of teachers, are he questions of 
the day 

The system of popular education is yet in its infancy in our 
State ; but, considering the very illiberal legislation under which 
we have to operate, it is doing well. Our General Assembly 

ut the zew dorn in swaddling bands at the start, and it has 
een multiplying and tightening the bands ever since. Witha 
very inadequate State fund and the restrictions that are upon us 
as regards taxation for educational purposes, we find it im- 
possible to meet the demands of the system. We were allowed, 
at first, to raise a county fund by taxation, with which to sup- 
plement the State fund ; provided, we could get a popular vote 
in its favor ; but now we are restricted by law to three-fourths 
of a mill on the dollar, on real and personal estate. What a 
sum for educational purposes! It will not raise more than five 
hundred dollars ($500) in Bland with which to supplement the 
State fund. To besure the Legislature, in its magnammity, 
authorized the supervisors to tax our dogs for school purposes ! 
This has been done ; but there is, just now, sad howling among 
the dogs, a/ias, the owners! I think the supervisors will re- 
consider, and turn loose the poor dogs. If this be done, the 
school system must cease to operate in Bland, the ensuing year. 


It seemed to be necessary to commence “ retrenchment and 
reform,’’ and our wise Legislature commenced on the children! 
I am ashamed to have to say such things, but must write the 
truth. I wish you could inspirit our legislature, and our people 
too, with such principles and influences as prevail in your City 
of Brotherly Love. Unless we can have a wiser and more lib- 
eral Legislature, our school system will never pass its minority. 
We have too many unpaid school officers, and too many on in- 
adequate salaries, ever to succeed without a change. “he un- 

aid cannot afford to do the work that is required of them; 

ence, they are in the way—they are a drawback upon the 
system. ‘The poorly paid cannot do half work. The result will 
be failure, unless more liberal tnings be devised. 

As to any suggestions that would strengthen the cause in 
Philadelphia, I, of course, cannot risk any. Iam apprised of 
the fact that you are among the foremost in the cause of educa- 
tion; in this I rejoice ; but regret that we are so far behind you. 
May we hope for a more auspicious day! _ I will hope. fon 
authorized to hope, from the fact that the General Government 
1s waking up on the subject of popular education. If our State 
governments are too indifferent or illiberal to grant us what we 
need, in the way of facilities for an education, it is hoped that 
the General Government will make States do their duty in this 
matter. 

Hoping that you will have a very pleasant and profitable 
meeting in August next, and again thanking you for your kind 
invitation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
WittraM Hicks, County Supt, 
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Mr. Shippen also announced that the As- 
sociation was invited to visit the new Uni- 
versity buildings, in West Philadelphia. 

On motion of Mr. H. B. Whittington, 
the action of the Executive Committee in 
fixing a time for meeting different from that 
prescribed in the Constitution, was endorsed 
by the Association. 

The Secretary read the following letter. 


GIRARD COLLEGE, August 20, 1872. 
Hon. Henry Houck, President - 

Dear Sir: have the pleasure to invite the offi- 
cers and members of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association to visit the Girard College for Or- 
phans at any time which may suit their convenience, 
during their stay in Philadelphia. 

Passes from the directors will not be required of 
those who show members’ tickets. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wo. H. ALLEN, 


On motion of Prof. Wickersham, the in-- 
vitations received were accepted, and the 
thanks of the Association returned therefor. 

The credentials of Mr. F. M. Adams, of 
Noxubee county, Mississippi, a delegate to 
the Convention, were then read by the Sec- 
retary. 

On motion of Mr. Shippen, Mr. Adams 
was elected an honorary member of the As- 
sociation. 

Honorary membership was also conferr- 
ed upon Mr. J. H. Binford, superintendent 
of the schools of Richmond, Va., and upon 
Hon. Mr. Mori, Minister from Japan. 

The inaugural address of the president, 
Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy State Superin- 
tendent was then delivered, as follows . 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


Ladies and Gentlemen.—In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1850, the principala of the different schools 
in the city and county of Philadelphia met and or- 
ganized themselves into an association known as 
“ The Philadelphia Association of Principals of Pub- 
lic Schools,” having for its object the improvement 
of the public schools and other means of popular ed- 
ucation. This was the first organized body of 
teachers to take the initiatory steps toward forminga 
State Teachers’ Association. 

At a meeting held November 6, 1852, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted and pub- 
lished in the Pennsylvania SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Resolved, That this association is in favor of holding a State 
Teachers’ Convention at an early day for the purpose of pro- 
moting the the cause of common school education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved, That correspondence be solicited from the several 
associations throughout the State upon the propriety of carry- 
ing the above resolution into effect. 

The Teachers’ Association of Lancaster county, 


at a meeting held in Strasburg, November 20, 1852, 
took favorable action, and elected seven delegates to 
attend the proposed State Convention. There was 
great backwardness in fixing the time and place of 
meeting, and it remained for the Association of Al- 
legheny county to carry out this part of the pro- 
gramme. This Association named the time, select- 
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ed the place, and, in accordance therewith, the first 
meeting of this body was held in Harrisburg, De- 
cember 28, 1852, twenty years ago. It was small in 
number, having only twenty-eight members, but 
among these were some of the ablest educators the 
State has ever had—many whose names are as famil- 
iar to the teachers as household words. 

The first president and one of the earliest and 
ablest advocates of the association was John H. 
Brown, of this city, for a long time principal of the 
Zane Street Grammar School. The third annual 
meeting was held in Philadelphia, December 26, 
1855, and was not only quite largely attended, but 
was in every respect a success, 

From the few items just given of the early history 
of this association, we learn what a prominent and 
highly honorable part was taken by leading teachers 
of Philadelphia. It would be an interesting theme 
to follow its history up to the present time, to show 
what difficulties were encountered, and how it made 
its mark upon the great educational interests 
of the State. To the influence of this body we are 
greatly indebted for the County Superintendency, 
the establishment of State Normal Schools and a 
School Department separate from the Department 
of State. 

Were 1t not for the fact that a full history of our 
association is in course of preparation by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, we would speak more 
particularly of the measures it advocated, and of its 
prominent members, many of whom have gone to 
their reward, and, departing, have left behind them, 
for our encouragement and example, “ footprints 
upon the sands of time,” 

I desire to be brief. It is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss at length any of the educational questions now 
prominently before the public. Are we making any 
progress in the work of education? Are our teach- 
ers better qualified than those of ten or fifteen years 
ago? Is instruction more thorough, and are our 
schools improving? In. answer to all these ques- 
tions we would say, most emphatically, Yes. In 
proof of this assertion we would refer, first of all, 
to the improvements made in school-buildings with- 
in the last few years. Not sucha long time ago 
the poorest and most desolate looking buildings to 
be found in our towns and cities were the school- 
houses; and in the rural districts, and in the rich 
and fertile valleys of the State, how striking was the 
contrast between those squalid buildings, located on 
the highway, at the cross-roads, on the barren hill- 
side, or on the confines of some desolate swamp, 
and the large and comfortable barns which sheltered 
the farmers’ cattle in those rich and fertile valleys ? 

How is it to-day? As you approach our centres 
of business and commerce the first elegant edifices 
to attract our attention are the school-houses and 
churches. For these people’s colleges Pennsylvania 
expended in one year three and a half millions of 
dollars—more than any other State in the Union. 


As further evidence of our progress, see the will- 
ingness of the people to be taxed for the benefit of 
the schools. Ourtotal expenditure for school pur- 
poses for the year ending June, 1871, reached the 
enormous amount of eight and a half millions of 
dollars. The salaries of teachers are being increas- 
ed from year to year, and there never was a time 
when first-class teachers were in such demand all 
over the country, and when remuneration was so 
liberal as at present. Every county in the Common- 
wealth has its Teachers’ Institute, and out of 13,000 
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teachers at least 11,000 are regular members. In 
many counties no meetings are more largely attend- 
ed, none more anxiously looked for, or more heart- 
ily welcomed, than these annual gatherings of the 
teachers. And what have they accomplished? 
They have educated the public sentiment in favor 
of our school system; they have lengthened our 
school terms and increased the wages of the teach- 
ers; they have systematized the science of teaching, 
and last, though not least, they have brought to- 
gether teachers of all grades and all departments in 
public and private schools—brought them all upon a 
broad platform, and made them ove in purpose, one 
in spirit, taking away all that jealousy which for 
years and years has existed between public and 
private schools. 

We have stated that our teachers have greatly im- 
proved in their qualifications. For this we owe much 
to our normal schools. They have not been in ses- 
sion many years, yet they have enrolled about 15,000 
students. It is true that not all of these have engaged 
in teaching, or intended to teach ; but there is hardly 
a district, no matter how obscure, how remote, where 
the Normalite, as he is sometimes termed, has not 
found his way. And wherever he has gone, some- 
times with just a little learning, but always full of 
enthusiasm—his voice has been that of one crying 
in the wilderness in favor of progress and reform. 
Good teachers inere were before we had normal 
Schools, and teachers’ institutes and asssociations; 
but prior to these they remained isolated and. their 
influence was hardly felt beyond their own school- 
rooms, much less was it made to give elevation, 
character and dignity to the profession generally. 

While we have cause to rejoice because of the 
growth and progress of our school system, it cannot 
be denied that there is still room for improvement. 
Fellow-teachers and friends of education, you know 
that there are thousands of children who attend school 
very irregularly. Thousands attend no school but 
that of the streets, and there are many others who 
early in life are compelled to work in mines, facto- 
ries and machine-shops, and thus, amidst all our edu- 
cational advantages, grow up in the slavery of men- 
tal and moral darkness. The number of children in 
Pennsylvania of proper school age who do not attend 
any school, has been estimated at 75,000, Philadelphia 
alone having, according to a census taken in 1868, 
about 11,000. This is the fountain-head from whence 
come nine-tenths of all our criminals. 

Many of these children find their way into houses 
of refuge, Between the years 1860 and 1870 the 
number of children received into houses of refuge 
was 5,189, and the average age is 13% years. Ofthis 
number 1,941 could neither read nor write. Where 
do we find many of these children when they have 
grown up tobe men? From the last report of the 
Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary we learn that 
the year was commenced with 671 prisoners, and 
that 240 more were received during the year, making 
a total of gt1. Of the 240 received during the year, 
146—more than the half—never went to school, and 
of the remaining number, 94, who attended school, 
many did so only afew months. 

These figures and facts are bad enough of them- 
selves, but what makes matters still worse is this, 
that the whole subject is treated with such general 
indifference. An essay or report once in three years 
upon the subject of compulsory education is about 
as far as we have ever ventured to go in meeting 
this question. How long shall Pennsylvania, though 
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spendingits millions annually for school purposes, 
saying to the children of the poor and rich alike, 
Come without money and without price—how long 
shall the State have 75,000 children who receive no 
education, but grow up as paupers and criminals—a 
rich harvest for our almshouses, jails and penitentia- 
ries ? Other countries have encountered this difficulty, 
and have legislated for it. Why not have it fully dis- 
cussed here; have a committee appointed to make a 
report at the next meeting, and then ask for that leg- 
islation which is deemed necessary? How emi- 
nently proper that this body should assume the advo- 
cacy of so wise and beneficent a measure of reform. 

We would call your attention to another subject, 
which, in our opinion, claims the attention of all 
friends of education, especially of those who are in 
favor of making higher education more universal. 
In the first Constitution of our State, adopted about 
three months after the Declaration of Independence, 
there was an article which required “that a school 
or schools shall be established in each county by the 
Legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, 
as may enable them to instruct youth at low prices,” 
and also, “ that all useful learning shall be duly en- 
couraged and promoted in one or more universities.” 
The latter of these requirements, that relating to 
education in higher institutions, was, strange to say, 
first complied with. All legislation referring to ed- 
ucation up to 1780, when the Constitution was amend- 
ed, was in the interest of higher institutions, so that 
as early as 1827 we had nu less than fifty academies, 
seven colleges, and three universities, all of which 
received appropriations from the State In 1790, 
when the Constitution was amended, this clause was 
inserted, “ The Legislature shall, as soon as conve- 
niently may be, provide by law for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State in such a manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis;’” and that “the 
arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more 
universities of learning.” Nothing, however, was 
done to comply with this article so far as common 
schools were concerned, till 1809. In fact, up to 
the time of the adoption of the present system, 1834, 
very little had been done toward establishing public 
schools, From this time forward all legislation was 
in behalf of the common schools, and the higher in- 
stitutions were entirely overlooked, except that 
charters were granted when asked for, no matter 
what the condition of the institutions askifg for 
such privileges, until almost every county had a col- 
lege of some kind—some of them from three to six. 
It is not strange that many have not been heard of 
outside of the counties in which they are located. 
By the multiplicity of these institutions the standard 


| of higher education has been lowered, and many are 


little more than ordinary academies. 

Liberal as has been our Legislature toward the 
common schvols, it is doing literally nothing in the 
interest of higher education. Institutions of learn. 
ing should be recognized as academies, colleges. 
and universities upon certain conditions only. ‘This 
would reduce the number, raise the standard, and 
the term college would no longer be applied to a 
private school, of from thirty to fifty pupils, ranging 
in age from six to twenty-one years; taught in a 
rented building, with furniture and apparatus 
amounting in value to two or three hundred dollars. 
We have colleges that are an honor to the State, but 
unless they are recognized as part of the State sys- 
tem of education, receive appropriations from the 
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State,and are protected from inferior institutions, their 
influence will be crippled, and hundreds of young 
men will continue to go to the colleges of other 
States. The common school, the academy or semi- 
nary, the normal school, the college, and last of all 
the university—all of these have a work to do, and 
the State should not only recognize this fact, but it 
should legislate in the interest of all. We hope 
soon to see the day when our educational forces 
shall be un:ted, and we shall all work together under 
one system, helping each cther, and all be recognized, 
supported, and protected by the State. 

There are other subjects which might be discus- 
sed with propriety, any one of which would be suf- 
ficient for an address, but we hasten to close. Let 
us be impressed with this truth, so often forgotten, 
that, although teachers, we are but pupils in the 
great world’s school. Though many may have 
satisfactorily completed a course of instruction — 
giving credit to themselves and prominence to their 
positions—yet they have scarcely attained an en- 
trance to the outer portal of the Temple of Wisdom, 
Long years lie between them and the inner courts 
yet to be sought—years of severe mental labor and 
of stern experiences. In order to engage in this 
life-task we must be actuated by proper motives, by 
a laudable ambition. We must be teachers at heart, 
by choice of profession. Teaching has long been 
denounced as “the eternal resource of the incapa- 
ble.’’ . Only when the time shall have come that 
teaching will no longer be regarded as a resource, 
but as a heart-work, may we look for the speedy 
fulfilment of our most cherished hopes. There are 
those present whose hearts ave in the work, who 
are awakened to a proper estimation of the impor- 
tant task they are called upon to perform. Morally 
speaking, the teacher stands next to the minister of 
God, and viewing the subject in this light, it becomes 
his duty to see that the culture of the heart be not 
neglected—the instilling of right principles into the 
impressible soil of the youthful mind. 

We sincerely hope our meeting may be productive 
of good, that we may be led to think more highly of 
our calling, and become better prepared to meet its 
responsibilities. Teachers need just such meetings 
as these. They need them for information, for mu- 
tual encouragement, and I will add, they will need 
them for the pleasure and recreation which they af- 
ford. 

A young lady going away on a summer tour was 
requested to gather “summer driftwood for winter 
fires.”’ She icwesd wrote an account of her travels, 
giving that expressionas the titleof her book. We 
have come to this convention to gather summer drift- 
wood for winter fires, which will burn as incense on 
Memory’s altar during the long winter hours, when 
we shall be engaged in our respective fields of labor, 
until the twilight of that coming winter which pre- 
cedes the darkness that is the prelude of eternal 
dawn. 

These are times of progress, not only in our State, 
but throughout the country. Our splendid systems 
of education, costing millions of dollars, prove the 
grand earnestness of the people. Their zeal in the 


cause of universal education has reached a won- 
derful height, Time, money, labor, talent and intel- 
lect are all given to the cause with unexampled liber- 
ality. Upon us especially, as teachers of the Key- 
stone, a bright day has dawned. We have never 
met together under more pleasant circumstances. 
Nothing has been left undone by our kind friends 
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in this city. To the friends who are here from other 
States we extend the right hand of fellowship. We 
feel honored by your presence. Though this is a 
State convention, it is to be truly catholic and na- 
tional in its spirit. The platform, as you see, is 
broad enough for us all to stand on, Here all are 
welcome. And in such a welcome from Philadelphia, 
the City of Brotherly Love—renowned for the intel- 
ligence of her people, for her schools, her large- 
hearted philanthropy—we say in such a welcome there 
is the assurance that the bright and better day so long 
foretold, so long wished for by the teachers, is being 
ushered in. Let us show our gratitude by doing all 
in our power to make this meeting a success. 

We have endeavored briefly to state the situation, 
the duties and the purposes which bring us here. A 
great responsibility rests upon this convention. If 
its action shall be such, as I doubt not it will be, we 
will always have cause to remember with pride and 
gratitude, the convention assembled at Philadelphia 
on the 20th of August, 1872. 


The Association than adjourned to 7 P. M. 


a 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


At a meeting of the Superintendents— 
county, city and borough—of the State, the 
following were present : 

Messrs. Sheeley, of Adams; Douthett, 
of Allegheny; Glenn, of Armstrong; 
Knight, of Beaver; Brunner, of Berks; 
Eastburn, of Bucks ; Johnson, of Cameron ; 
Hofford, of Carbon; Pierce, of Chester ; 
Kast, of Cumberland ; Ingram, of Dauphin ; 
Robinson, of Juniata ; Shaub, of Lancaster ; 
Aiken, of Lawrence; Knauss, of Lehigh ; 
Gahan, of Lycoming ; Bell, of Mifflin ; Wel- 
ker, of Perry ; Newlin, of Schuylkill ; Noet- 
ling, of Snyder; Horton, of Tioga; Bur- 
rowes, of Union; Allen, of Wayne ; Bodle, 
of Wyoming; Kane, of York; Luckey, of 
Pittsburgh ; Shelly, of York; Meader, of 
Chester ; Haskins, of Meadville ; Nitrauer, 
of Lebanon ; Gotwals, of Norristown, ; Pat- 
terson, of Pottsville ; Neary, of Carbondale ; 
Jones, of Erie; Burns, of Harrisburg ; 
Buehrle, of Allentown; Cottingham, of 
Easton ; Davis, of Williamsport ; and Raub, 
of Lock Haven. 

After a call of the roll, State Superinten- 
dent Wickersham was made President, and 
A. N. Raub, of Lock Haven, Secretary, to 
whom we are indebted for report of pro- 
ceedings. 

On motion of Supt. Bell, of Mifflin, ‘‘ ‘The 
Method of Conducting County Institutes,”’ 
was taken up for discussion. 

Supt. Jones, of Erie, called for the experi- 
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ence of those who have met with success, 
particularly in small counties. 

Supt. Hofford, of Carbon, gave it as his 
experience that it was a matter of great dif- 
ficulty to succeed in small counties. 

Supt. Johnson, of Cameron, said he 
thought the secret of success lay first in the 
activity of the superintendent, and secondly, 
in securing good instructors. Mr. J. stated 
in answer toa qeustion, that a good propor- 
tion of the directors of his county attend the 
county institute. 

Supt. Allen, of Wayne, stated that he se- 
cured a large attendance by offering a prize 
of $100 in a spelling contest. Superinten- 
dents, he thinks, should consult their neigh- 
boring superintendents, so as to get the same 
institute instructors, if possible, and thus 
save expense. 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, suggested that 
it would be well to have a bureau of insti- 
tute lecturers, who might make a tour of 
the State. 

Supt. Ingram, of Dauphin, argued that the 
law establishing institutes should also compel 
directors to close the schools, and teachers 
to attend the institutes. He also claimed 
that one of our mistakes is in securing too 
much foreign aid. 

Supt. Patterson, of Pottsville, urged that 
that the county superintendent should do 
more talking at the institute, inasmuch as he 
best understands the wants of the teachers 
and the schools. 

At this point in the discussion Supt. 
Douthett, of Allegheny, offered the follow- 
ing: 

Sesolved, That it is the opinion of the county, city 
and borough superintendents here assembled, that 
the law relative to county institutes should be so 


modified as to compel directors to allow all teachers 
the time to attend their respective county institutes. 


The resolution was, on motion, referred 
to a committee consisting of the following 
superintendents: Douthett, of Allegheny ; 
Ingram, of Dauphin ; Shelly, of York ; Got- 
wals, of Norristown, and Newlin, of Schuyl- 
kill. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the State 
Superintendent. 


2 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 





The evening session began at 7 o’clock, 
and the exercises were opened with excel- 
lent vocal music by the Sengerbund. 

Miss Anna R. Bailey, of Bristol, Pa., read 
an essay entitled, ‘‘ Haps and Mishaps.’’ 
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HAPS AND MISHAPS. 


BY ANNA R. BAILEY. 





DuRINcG the reign of some of the early Saxon kings, 
while the men were changing their fashions continu- 
ally, the women wore the same style of dress for 
three hundred years. Imagine the consternation of 
our fashionables, were an edict to go forth, that 
for three hundred years, the women were to wear the 
same style of hats, dresses, bonnets, shoes and gloves 
as in the year 1872. How would they employ the 
time that now is occupied in going to the milliners and 
shoemakers, patronizing the jewelers, and consulting 
the dress-makers? Their occupation would be gone, 
Life for them would lose its charm, Of course, the 
men would be delighted! Zhey do not approve of 
changes in fashion. When they change from round- 
toed boots to square-toed, and from square-toed to 
box-toed ones, it’s only because box-toes are more 
comfortable. Only because it was cooler, did they 
have their hair cut close as a convict’s. Only be- 
cause the hatter recommended them, did they wear 
those large black silk hats, which made them look 
as though they were their own grandfathers! And 
when they change from loose clothes to tight ones, 
from long coats to short ones, from dark hats to 
white ones, it is not because they care for fashion. 
Oh, no! 

Let us give them credit for one thing: Though 
they are just as fond of dress as women, they do not 
make one-half the fuss over it. A man contemplates 
taking a trip, and some bright morning starts to make 
his purchases. Mark you! a man never “goes 
shopping.” His sister, and aunt, and sweetheart 
“go shopping;” he makes purchases. He first 
visits his hatter and selects what he wants. The 
hatter alone knows of the prinking and fixing that 
goes on before the looking-glass. His next step is 
into some large clothing-house, and in an hour he 
fits himself for the summer, The salesman only 
knows of the groans and struggles when the clothes 
are too tight, and the shrugs and grimaces when they 
are too loose. His visit to the boot-maker’s, being 
an exceedingly painful one to the young man, will 
be passed over in considerate silence. His last call 
is at a furnishing store, and collars and cuffs, neck- 
ties and handkerchiefs, are discussed for a half-hour, 
and the business is ended. He goes home, and be- 
ing a dutiful son and right-minded young man, with 
a bringing-up, he shows the purchases to his mother. 
Then he packs his trunk. . Those who have seen a 
man superintend this business, will not need a de- 
scription. To those who have not, we will simply 
say it was done in a masculine style, a recital of 
which would only harrow your feelings, and will be 
compassionately omitted. The packing done, he 
hasn’t a care on his mind, and comes down to tea 
fresh as a daisy. 

Angelica has been just six weeks preparing for 
her trip. She visited the milliner’s nine times, and 
almost drove the saleswomen crazy with her contra- 
dictory orders. Her hats are pretty as they can be, 
but she spent sleepless nights in deciding between 
blue and lilac, and pink and Nile green. She has 
had a constant headache shopping for flouncings and 
ruffles, fringes and buttons. She has paid thirteen 
separate visits to the dress-maker, who is so worried 
by her that she does not, half the time, know whether 
she has had her dinner. The gloves, sashes, ribbons, 
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ployed the rest of the time. Her trunks are packed 
to bursting, and contain everything that a woman 
can put on from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot. Instead of being sunny as a butter-cup, 
the last evening at home she is anxious, tired, ner- 
vous and cross. 

Angelica is a fashionable young lady, Everything 
apart from her dress and appearance is of little mo- 
ment. Her chief concern is for her pretty face and 
the fit of her dresses. Her ideas do not rise above 
the hang of an overskirt. She cannot even darn a 
pair of her father’s stockings; would rather let him 
wear them with unfilial holes in them. She is afraic 
of spoiling her delicate hands, and holds them up 
in horror, if her mother should ask her to iron some 
of the multitudinous ruffles she wears. She does not 
consider that the most beautiful hands in the world 
are those that give to the poor, that minister to the 
sick, that do whatever work they find todo. She 
cannot make an omelette, or a pie; not even that 
poorest of all earthly dishes, a dried apple pie. She 
cannot prepare a breakfast, and the making of a loaf 
of bread is to her one of the lost arts. Though she 
cannot cook a beef-steak for her hungry father’s sup- 

r, she can dance, she can sing, and play the piano. 

o be sure, she always has a cold when asked, but 
she knows “lots” of opera music, and can sing so scien- 
tifically that you cannot for your life understand a 
word. She has a way of striking the keys with her 
nails, finger-rings and long, jingling bracelets, which 
in tender and touching passages is particularly pleas- 
ing. 

She trails and sweeps her long dresses on the 
street, and gathers up the dust and dirt, oblivious to 
the fact, that neatness is the first and most important 
item in a lady’s toilette. While trying to imitate 
Paris fashions, she disregards the fact that the aristo- 
cratic ladies of the French capital reserve their 
trained dresses for the drawing room, and only the 
demi-monde wear trailing dresses on the street. She 
lets her angry passions rise when men step on her 
dresses. She is the silly cause of men’s saying bad 
words at such times. The man whose temper is so 
angelical that he can bear patiently to have his feet 
tangled up in a trail, is ready to be canonized as a 
saint. He is about fit for the kingdom. She wears 
her shoe a size and a half too small, with the heels 
an inch and a half too high. The consequence is, 
she not only walks most ungracefully, but deforms 
her feet. In this civilized young lady, such an act 
is of course excusable; not so in the “ Heathen Chi- 
nee,” If her mother remonstrates, she declares, like 
the rest of her fashionable sisters, her shoes are “a 
mile too big” for her. 

At the sea-shore, she wears her hair in the mer- 
maid style, as being the most becoming. She has 
but the one alternative, that of putting her own lit- 
tle wisp of hair into one of those hideous caps, So 
it flows down her back in rich luxuriance, consider- 
ing that it is her own, for she paid for it! She dis- 
plays great ingenuity in fastening it on. She wears 
wigan on the skirts of her dresses, which, all must 
allow, is a beautiful adjunct to a lady’s toilette, after 
being worn once ona damp pavement. It’s a charm- 
ing thing to drag over a parlor carpet, or hang in a 
wardrobe, after being laden with street sweepings. 
She adopts what is fashionable, whether it suits her 
style or not. She does not know that a woman is 
ill-dressed, even in the richest materials that money 
can buy, if her dress is unbecoming and inappropri- 
ate, 
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Her manners are exceedingly refined, particularly 
so ata lecture or concert, where she giggles and 
whispers to her escort, thereby annoying her neigh- 
bors that are anxious to hear, and causing them to 
wish her in the crater of Mount Vesuvius. She.talks 
French, this young lady. She writes it, too; sprinkles 
it through her letters. With the English language 
she is not so familiar. At the risk of forfeiting her 
best silk suit, she could not read aloud an article of 
prose or poetry at an evening company. She says 
she never could get interested in Dickens, Asa proof 
of it, when the name Dolly Varden was applied in- 
discriminately to dress-goods, peanuts, cigars and 
oysters, it is a fact that Angelica searched through 
the dictionary to find what it meant. 

Angelica can flirt, and use her eyes, and chatter, 
and giggle, and use cosmetics, and wear false hair ; 
and be as false as Lucifer himself. When arrayed 
in her excessive toilette, she is a sight for gods and 
men to behold, especially men. 

Adolphus is a nice young man who does not part 
his hair at the side. He dresses in thefashion. He 
carries a cane. It has a gold knob on it. Some- 


. times, at concerts or lectures, he gracefully holds the 


gold knob in his mouth. His appearance gives you 
no clue to his pecuniary resources; he may be a 
clerk or the son of a millionaire. His hats, coats, 
boots and gloves are in extreme style. Men delight 
in fine clothes as much as women, and the gentle- 
man who lately appeared at one of our fashionable 
watering places, in his fifth toilette in one day, was 
equally wise with the majority of the ladies there. 

Adolphus plays base ball. He occasionally has a 
finger dislocated, and gets innumerable bruises, and 
once came near having an odituary notice, but he 
perseveres and is an accomplished player. He is also 
a proficient in the slang of the game. That our na- 
tional game is patronized by vicious, gambling per- 
sons, who demoralize the community ; that it threat- 
ens to become a positive nuisance; that it leads to ad- 
dle-pated idleness and dissipation, that the da// has in- 
deed been put to duse purposes, does not deter our 
nice young man from immolating himself on this al- 
tar of national folly. Occasionally he drinks a little, 
semi-occasionally he drinks more than a little, He 
chews and smokes, of course. He tries to conceal 
the fact by chewing cloves, only to reveal it the more 
plainly. Women are not to be deceived by cloves 
or any other spices. Women are not so obtuse but 
they can tell ina few seconds whether a man has 
been drinking, and they are in a measure to blame 
for the spread of these unhealthy and wicked prac- 
tices. If women, instead of receiying the flattery 
and homage of men addicted to drinking, would en- 
tirely discard their attentions and company, the mis- 
ery that is rife in the world from intemperance 
would be greatly mitigated. 

This useful member of society can dance, but he 
cannot swim. His mother might drown in his sight 
and he could not save her. Mother! He could not 
save his mother-in-law. He can sing, too; prefers 
the sentimental style, and usually has a tenor voice. 
He wears a mustache. To be sure, it was rather a 
tame affair at first, but after assiduous attention it has 
become of respectable size, and is the cherished dar- 
ling of its owner. It is said that he uses a dye, but 
that certainly is a slander. No one could find it in 
his heart to believe that of Adolphus! He wears no 
whiskers. Perhaps thisis impossible. Perhaps he is 
afraid of meeting the same fate as a Philadelphia gen- 
tleman who, after bidding his lady-love good-night 
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in the hall, walked unsuspectingly and in blissful ig- 
norance down to his hotel with a hair-pin in his 
beard. Young men with whiskers, take warning. 

Adolphus can play billiards. He belongs to aclub. 
During the war he was in the brave and gallant ar- 
my—of the Home-guards. He calls his father Gov- 
ernor. He is out late at nights. He spends the 
greater part of Sunday at the drinking saloons, which, 
according to law, are open to receive him. He is 
rarely seen at church, but is a frequent visitor at 
places of amusement. He speaks of women in a 
manner which leads you to doubt whether he ever 
had a mother or a sister! He has no politics, no re- 
ligion; and is of about as much use in the world as a 
toad-stool, or a file of old almanacs to a lady of un- 
certain age. 

Adolphus intends marrying, He wants a lady 
very intelligent and handsome, but not proud; very 
agreeable and fascinating, but not vain. She must 
be stylish, finely educated and amiable, “ with no 
nonsense about her.”” When meditating such a step, 
he does not stop to consider what Ae has to give in 
exchange for all this, or whether he is the best man 
she could possibly marry. He meets Angelica. He 
is, by request, introduced. Who could describe the 
meeting of congenial spirits? We compassionately 
refrain. _ Her brilliant complexion, imported from 
Paris in small bottles, her fine eyes, her bewitching 
gaiter-boots, have completely captivated him. She is 
equally fascinated by his graceful dancing, his blue 
neckties and the military droop of his mustache. A 
ball-room waltz, a carriage ride, an evening at the 
opera, a few bouquets, a few moonlight walks, and 
the work is done. After a gay wedding, and having 
been duly presented with the usual number of fish- 
knives, salt-cellars and soup-ladles, they commence 
married life. The consequence is, instead of grow- 
ing old happily together, as sensible married people 
do, there is a total indifference to each other in less 
than three months, and a strong inclination, on the 
part of each, to spend a year in Indiana. 

The chief end and aim of existence with some 
girls is matrimony, and their strategic movements in 
that direction are extraordinary, Some are afraid of 
work, as though teaching, governessing, journalizing, 
and the thousand things women can do, were deroga- 
tory; as though living by the honest labor of their 
hands, or head, they could be any the less lady-like 
in consequence, The profession of teaching is sec- 
ond to none, and the time is coming when the world 
will find it out. 

A correspondent, writing from Boston during the 
Jubilee, said many teachers were there; he knew 
them by their faded looks and weary air. He is 
complimentary to the Boston teachers; complimen- 
tary to the Board of Education there. The city of 
Boston should erect a monument to that discriminat- 
ing man, on Boston Common. He did not include 
us, The purses of Pennsylvania school-teachers are 
hardly plethoric enough to warrant a visit to a Bos- 
ton Jubilee! If you are music hungry, get your 
brother to take you to a concert in Philadelphia—at 
the Academy. If you have no brother, somebody 
else’s will do, 

Lady teacher, if you have no permanent certificate, 
work early and late till you get one; and then learn, 
to your satisfaction, that in the same township an- 
other teacher, with a provisional certificate and three 
months’ experience, is getting ten dollars more a 
month than you. Why? Because, forsooth, it’s a 
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man! That’s an economy in school matters hardly 
in consonance with Wickersham’s. 

What a field does journalism open to the women 
of the present day! Every daily and Sunday paper 
in Washington, and all the leading papers through- 
out the country, have their lady correspondents, 
some of whom are paid handsomely, Editors say 
they can tell a woman’s letter as soon as they read 
the first line, that the style is inimitable by man. 
Then, too, if a lecturer is to be torn into pieces, lady 
reporters can do it delightfully. Imagine, if you can, 
a man describing the dresses ata ball! How blun- 
deringly he wanders through the mazes of quillings 
and pinkings, rufflings and gofferings! How he 
confounds Brussles and mechlin laces, with point 
applique and honiton! How atrociously he mixes 
colors. It is a notorious fact that the majority of 
men cannot distinguish colors. A student at Millers- 
ville used to call our green letter-box there the little 
red box. Being a rising young lawyer in this city, 
it is possible by this time he has learned to distin- 
guish and combine green-backs and red-tape! 

Some women are afraid of being called old maids, 
and with heads on their shoulders that would enable 
them to do any species of buok work, they rush into 
matrimony with a man whose income is—nothing a 
week, and that uncertain. Some dread the ban of 
old maidism so that they would rather marry a 
man that could not, for his life, put two ideas to- 
gether coherently, that hasn’t two ideas to put to- 
gether, and whose chief business in life is smashing 
the whole decalogue. The traditionary old maid, 
with sharp elbows and angular shoulders, and the 
inevitable cork-screw ringlets, has gone from our 
gaze like a beautiful dream. Where are they? You 
may travel a thousand miles east, west, north and 
south, and not see a ghost of one of them If they 
exist at all, it must be in Beled el Jered; certainly 
not in America. It’s rather our private opinion that 
the race is extinct. You meet good-looking, lively, 
lovely women of twenty-five, and some that have 
even reached the venerable age of thirty; but you no 
more think of calling them old maids than you 
would call a jolly, kind-hearted gentleman of forty, 
a crusty old bachelor. School-girls of fifteen and 
sixteen copy their older sisters, aunts and mothers so 
closely in their hats and dresses, that it is impossible 
to tell a lady’s age; and if you want reliable infor- 
mation, consult the family Bible. If you are par- 
ticularly interested in one, the romance of whose 
life is bound up in you—and ina spelling book— 
consult your County Superintendent’s report on ages. 
They are always accurate! But unless you are a 
census taker, you don’t want to know a. lady’s age. 
What possible difference can it make to any man if 
she was born when Noah was asailor. If you con- 
template marriage, select one who, apart from accom- 
plishments and virtues, can make delicious coffee, and 
understands the useful art of sewing on buttons; for 
nothing will raise a tempest sooner than missing but- 
tons. This information is from a reliable source, It 
is given by the oldest female inhabitant. In your 
search, remember that a woman, whose soul is not 
above the ruffles and trinkets she wears, cannot be a 
help. meet for any man. 


That there are noble, lovely women in the world, 
and brave, generous men, no one doubts. They are 
here to-night. Some faces beautiful with youth, some 
gracefully growing into the autumn of life, and some 
softened by the gray hairs of winter, But the heart, 
though it sometimes grows sad by being pent in a 
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ruin, need never grow old. Let a woman be gra- 
cious and tender and lovable, and, above all, natural 
and faithful and womanly, and there isn’t a man 
here who would not risk his good right arm, nay, 
more, his vety life in her defense. Young men, 

Learn to win a lady’s faith 

Nobly, as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life or death, 

With a loyal gravity. 

By your truth will she be true, 

Nobly true, as wives of yore, 

And her Yes once said to you, 

Shall be Yes forever more, 


A paper was then read by Pres’t W. C. 
Cattell, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., 
devoted toa discussion of the place which 
should be occupied by the Greek and Latin 
writings of Christian authors in the classical 
curriculum of our colleges. The subject 
is a new one, and the opinions of the 
speaker derived additional weight from the 
acknowledged eminence of the college over 
which he presides, in philological studies, 
and the fact that he has himself occupied 
for a number of years in the college, the 
chair of ancient languages. The following 
is an abstract of his remarks: 


Referring to the wide-spread revolt which has 
manifested itself under various forms during the last 
few years against the study of the ancient languages, 
he said the underlying reason of the opposition was 
that these studies are remote from the sympathies of 
this practical age—they do not come home to “ men’s 
business and bosoms.” All thoughtful educators, 
even those heartily in favor of classical studies, had 
felt that great deference was due to the opinions of 
so many, and such earnest men, who desired for their 
children the very best education, yet did not wish 
them to study Greek and Latin, and in some of the col- 
leges, as at Lafayette, there had been established an 
additional course of study exactly parallel with the 
classical, except that the philological study of mod- 
ern languages, especially the English, was substituted 
for Greek and Latin. Yet of the large number who 
still adhered tothe conviction that the study of the 
classical languages was the very best discipline for 
the youthful mind—cultivating the imagination, im- 
proving the memory and strengthening the reason— 
there were many who felt something of the objection 
referred to—that these studies as now pursued are 
remote from the activities and sympathies of the age 
in which we live. How far, he asked, was this due 
to the fact, not that these were dead languages, but 
that the exc/usive agencies for their acquisition have 
been for years, and are now the writings of those 
imbued with the spirit of a false religion which has 
utterly perished from the earth, without leaving a 
single point of contact with the religion which is 
wrought into our daily life—which has given to the 
a age its great mental activity. Hewould not 
ay too great stress upon the lying fables, the idle le- 
gends and absurd myths with which these classical 
writings were crowded, nor of the positively immoral 
tendencies of some of them—still less would he over- 
look the noble sentiments, the grand and pure 
thoughts to be found in the es of such writers as 
Plato, Aristotle, Thucydides and Plutarch among the 
Greeks—and Cicero, Livy and Seneca among the 
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Latins—but the singular fact still remains to be consid- 
ered that during many of the best years of life this 
classic culture is carried on by the exclusive study of 
heathen authors, and the question forces itself upon 
us whether the same classical culture can be secured 
by using the Latin and Greek writings of Christian 
authors which would at the same time impart useful 
thoughts and bring the youthful mind more in sym- 
pathy with the Christian influences that quickens 
modern life. 

It was his opinion that there could be no finished 
classical culture without a familiarity with the inimi- 
table wurks of the great writers of Greece and Rome, 
but that these might be studied later in the course, 
and when a proficiency in the languages had been se- 
cured in the preparatory schools, and in the earlier 
years of the college course by the study of the Chris- 
tian fathers, such as Chrysostom, Augustine, Jerome 
and even later authors who wrote such pure Latinas 
Erasmus and Lord Bacon. Of course the great want 
was properly annotated text books. But with the 
demand would come the supply, and he was glad to 
say that Prof. F. A, March, one of the first philological 


‘scholars of the age, had in preparation such a series 


of Christian classics, illustrating the text with the lat- 
est results of modern scholarship, similar to the best 
school or college editions of Horace, Juvenal, Virgil 
and Homer. While these grand classic authors, the 
poets, the historians, the philosophers, the orators 
and the dramatic writers of Greece and Rome, must 
be carefully studied by all who would become thor- 
ough and exact classical scholars, he insisted that 
competent instructors, with suitable text-books made 
up from the classical writings of Christian authors 
could effectively prepare the way for such advanced 
studies, while the young student would have learned 
much that all thoughtful men need to know in this 
Christian age, which never can be learned amid all 
the acknowledged beauties of the heathen classics, 
and which can better be learned early in life than 
later. 

He insisted also upon the larger introduction of the 
sacred text in the curriculum of classical studies. It 
was the duty of all intelligent and educated people to 
read the New Testament in the original Greek, that 
they might know forthemselves what God had spok- 
en to the human race without being so entirely de- 
pendent upon the translations of others. To aban- 
don the study of Greek entirely to the clergy would 
make them a separate class, and be fraught with all 
the manifold dangers of having a few men monopo- 
lize the original sources of religious truth But in 
the case of classical scholars, whether ministers or 
not, there ought certainly to be a familiarity with the 
sacred text, and this could be effectively secured only 
by its introduction as a part of classical training. He 
showed how the Hellenistic Greek of the New Tes- 
tament would answer this end, while the Septuagint 
translation of the Old Testament, made by the Alex- 
andrine scholars at a time when Greek writing had 
not ceased to be classical, contained many passages 
equal to the finest" specimens of the most celebrated 
classical writers. Much use also might be made of 
the Latin translation of the Scriptures by Jerome. 

The question then for those who still adhered to 
the old method of liberal culture by means of the 
ancient languages is, how far these Christian writings 
can be made available for the purpose, and therefore 
to what extent they can be substituted in the earlier 
stages of education for the heathen writers now in 
general use. Certainly if acompetent knowledge 
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of the ancient languages can be secured through the 
writings which leave the great truths of the Christian 
religion impressed upon the youthful mind, no Chris- 
tian inthe preparatory training of his child would 
hesitate to let such writings take the place of ques- 
tionable satires of Juvenal and Perseus, the odes of 
Horace and Pindar, the comedies of Aristophanes, or 
indeed of the purest and best of the great writers of 
antiquity, in all of whose pages there comes no inti- 
mation of the divine truth which should be dearer to 
us than life. He would say again, let these great works 
be in the library of every classical scholar—let them 
be read and studied by all who seek the most finished 
culture—but do not let them come first, last and all 
the time, the exclusive agencies of philological cul- 
ture by which the faculties are developed during the 
most impressible years of our lives. 


Hon. M. Mori, Minister from Japan, was 
introduced and received with applause. He 
spoke as follows : 

I thank you cordially for the distinguished honor 
you have conferred upon me, and may be permitted to 
say a few words in regard to the recent movements 
in Japan, connected with education. I esteem my- 
self happy to be able to report to so learned a body 
of ladies and gentlemen that the progress of civiliza- 
tion has reached the land you call the far East—but 
it is west from here. 

The whole nation of Japan, which, as you are 
aware, has been separated from the rest of the world 
for some time, has suddenly opened its doors 
through the generous spirit manifested by the people 
of the United States. From that time we have be- 
gun to know something more of the world. Pre- 
viously, scarcely any native could read English, only 
a few, by hard labor, had begun to read foreign 
books. Especially since our four years of civil revo- 
lution the whole nation has left its old habit of re- 

rding foreigners as barbarians, rather they have 
ound they are barbarians themselves. This intro- 
duction of foreign improvements and the increase of 
commerce have combined to excite the curiosity of 
the Japanese ; and though we are obliged to educate 
ourselves little by little, employing foreigners in our 
offices and schools, still we are very earnest in the 
course we have undertaken. 

When I went back to Japan from Europe in 1868, 
I was inclined to persuade the people to establish 
schools of various kinds, especially for the blind and 
dumb, but the response I received showed that the 
leading people and government officers were them- 
selves blind and dumb. It was too hard for us to 
begin at once to learn everything we needed; but 
the government determined to send some boys and 
girls, and even some of the officers have come them- 
selves to learn. The whole people have now got 
the idea of learning something; and though we have 
begun our civilization so late, there is reason to hope 
it will rapidly grow—especially as the people of Asia 
have from ancient times been well advanced in their 
own kind of civilization. 

Although we are regarded as a heathen nation, I 
have every reason to hope we will come allright. It 
is not necessary now to raise the question of Christian 
or heathen among us. It is admitted that Christian 
a are wonderfully intelligent, and that we must 

earn from them in every branch of human knowl- 


edge, whether material, moral or religious. We 
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have established schools where the English language 
will be learned, and the Christian people will have 
the opportunity of presenting the claims of religion. 
The work of progress will not be confined to 
Japan, but will spread into China and other parts of 
Asia. We need specially schools for teachers ; when 
we have these, our whole people will take an inter- 
est in education. With a view to these benefits I 
have come hither; and the privilege will, I trust, 
not only be beneficial to me, but to my whole people. 
Thanking you again, I will not detain you longer. 
The speech was greeted with prolonged 
applause, and by request of several members 
M. Mori responded very briefly in the Japa- 


nese language. 
After music, solo, by Prof. Jean Louis. 


Edward Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia, read 
the following paper on ‘‘ Compensation of 
Teachers.’’ 

COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 


BY EDWARD SHIPPEN. 


You have heard to-day, ladies and gentlemen, 
many words of wisdom from cultured minds, and, ere 
you separate, you will be further enriched with the 
thoughts and practical experience of others in the 
great cause which convenes you in our city. Varied 
themes will be presented to you, all in the common 
weal. You gather together from the corners of our 
own and other States, from the towns and townships, 
from the cities and the cross-roads, and from the fields 
and firesides, bringing with you vast treasures of 
knowledge, and laying them upon Education’s living 
altar. One subject aloneseems to escape notice, and 
that the one upon which I speak, namely, the com- 
pensation of teachers—always omitted, because those 
of the profession have a natural delicacy in intruding 
their wants before public assemblies. That delicacy 
I do not claim, since I am outside of your profes- 
sion. In treating of compensation I use the word in 
the broadest sense. and not in the narrow meaning 
of pay, or wages, or hire, or of that other lofty term, 
salary. All thes: you have, but having them, you 
have not necessarily compensation. In the use of 
that word, I mean it to embrace justice and amplitude, 
both uniting, as it were, in a sort of chemical affinity 
with the golden and copper products of our national 
coin manufactory. The baser alloy, however, will 
form the most prominent feature of my arithmetical 
calculations. Copper and nickel will be my stand-point 
in referring to present pay of teachers, for in the per 
diem figures the mighty dollar has no status. 

When I advocate compensation, full and ample, 
I mean it only for the true teacher. I do not mean 
it to apply to the employee in the public school who 
not long since remarked toa committee man, “ There 
bees the Register forninst the wall,” nor to that other 
teacher, down in Alabama, whose receipt for salary I 
have lately seen, as follows: 

Received of John B Sanford, Superintendent of Education, 


Forty-one dollars as salary for services rendered as Public 
School Teacher. 
Her 


JosEPHINE aneen. 
mark. 

My appeal will not be for those of the illiterate 
class, and they are to be found now and then, and 
here and there. Their number is small and is annu- 
ally growing beautifully less. 
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I apprehend I am correct in saying that no man or 
woman here present, outside of the teacher’s profes- 
sion, ever voluntarily entered into any calling, as the 
business of a life-time, unless with the double intent 
of present support and future accumulation for the 
days of sickness and old age. It is the teacheronly 
who cannot look forward to the bright idea of even 
modest accumulation; the teacher never realizes 
more than the fiction of this dream, but always comes 
to the fullest recognition of the fact that no more 
than food and raiment can ever be obtained in ihe 
profession. ‘Let the dead bury their dead,” we are 
told. “ Let the future take care of the future,’’ echoes 
the Commonwealth. 

To-day moral and intellectual culture, of no mean 
order, is voluntarily tendered to every child who 
breathes within our borders; to the rich and to the 
poor alike; and a culture too, such as in days not many 
centuries distant, would have placed the humblest 
men possessing it far above his royal prince and master 
in the intellectual scale, Over eight hundred thous- 
and children seek Pennsylvania’s public schools— 
over eighteen thousand teachers marshal, array, in- 


struct and guide these hundreds of thousands of lir- 4 


tle ones; and all of them in the service of the State. 
Does not the State gather the fullest harvest from the 
teacher’s zeal, talent, worth and fostering care? Are 
not our railroads built ? are not our mountains pierced 
and our forests laid low? are not our manufactured 
and agricultural products scattered all over earth’s 
surface, and do not her caverns give us their treas- 
ures? Is not our art, our science and our literature 
intensified? Are not our people better, happier and 
richer, and does not our nation hold its place high 
among the powers of the earth? And donot all these 
results, and thousands upon thousands of other re- 
sults tor good, flow in a great degree from the intelli- 
gence of our people, aroused, stimulated and fructi- 
tied by our schools, universities, colleges and acade- 
mies, public and private, through the brain-work, the 
zeal, the love and the industry of the teacher ? 

The State allures men and women of talent to em- 
bark in the profession, that the supply of teachers 
shall be equal to the demand. She tempts them 
while young by the establishment of superior normal 
schools. She qualifies them well for the duties of the 
profession, and after years and years of toil and study, 
when fit to be intrusted with the cultivation of the 
morals, manner and intellect of all her children, may 
I say, then gushes out in golden flow the richest re- 
wards, the choicest treasures from the coffers of the 
State into the purses of these instruments of public 
weal? 

Shall I descend from the lofty to the ridiculous, and 
say to the citizens of Pennsylvania how much comes 
from the State and municipal money-bags into the 
teacher’s pocket for each pupil registered on the 
school records of the State tor each day of the year? 
I am almost ashamed to say in this presence how the 
figures cypher out. I do not wish to cause dissatis- 
faction among the teachers or to create a combina- 
tion against the State. Pardon me, ladies and gentle- 
men of the Convention. Teachers never strike. I 
neyer heard of but one teacher in the United States 
who entertained such a grotesque idea, and he was 
in the very far West, “ do0arding around” at three 
dollars per week, with the hire of two dollars for the 
same period, and without capital or indorsers, A 
strike is oneof those luxuries in which only the richly 
paid laborers can indulge. I said I was almost 
ashamed to name the average per diem for each child’s 
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tuition. Please make the calculation with me upon 
this proposition : What is the average per diem amount 
which the public authorities pay out for each pupil 
registered in the public schools of the State, the num- 
ber of pupils being eight hundred and thirty-four 
thousand six hundred and fourteen, the amount paid 
for salaries of teachers being three million nine hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-nine dollars and eighty-eight cents, and the year 
having three hundred and sixty-fivedays? My arith- 
metic gives as a result, one cent and two thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine ten-thousandths of a 
cent (1. 2889-10000) or about one cent and twenty- 
nine-hundredths of a cent daily for each pupil in the 
Commonwealth, and this is equal to a daily average 
of fifty-nine cents and two-thirds of a cent nearly, to 
each teacher in the State, including this city, in 
which the salaries range higher than in the country, 
If, however, 1 exclude Philadelphia, the per diem 
average for the residue of the State will be, for each 
child’s tuition, less than one cent and one-seventh of 
a cent, and the daily average of teachers’ pay will be 
fifty-two cents and ninety-one hundredths of a cent. 
I use as the basis of my calculation the figures fur- 
nished by Mr. Wickersham, our excellent and accu- 
rate State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The true principle of professional compensation is 
the per annum salary, and not the monthly, the result 
of the latter being to deprive the teacher of all com- 
pensation during the protracted holidays. ‘The min- 
ister of the gospel,and most salaried officials, the 
officers of the army and of the navy, all receive their 
salaries when on leave of absence or on holidays. 
Why should the wearied and worn-out teachers, 
wearied and worn-out in public service, be deprived 
of salary when protracted holidays are forced upon 
them. 

I expect to be met with the reply to my figures, 
that the schools are not open all the days of the year, 
that some are closed six months at atime. I have 
only the .nswer that the teacher is prepared and ready 
for the work, save during seasonabie holidays, and 
must eat, drink and sleep, must be clothed and vacci- 
cinated, as well out of term time as in it; that the 
teachers’ wants are not reduced because of the un- 
wise and unprogressive policy of closing the school 
doors in the faces of the people for six or seven or 
eight months in each year,and thus driving out the 
teacher to graze in other fields, if the pasture can be 
had. I have searched for a more expressive word 
than graze among English lexicographers, and I have 
searched in vain. I have not told,as yet the worst 
part of the the teacher’s wrongs. When the petty 
hire is earned and due, it is neither paid in gold, sil- 
ver, copper, nickel nor greenback, but in this city ina 
piece of paper called a city-warrant, which on pre- 
sentation is almost invariably dishonored at the City 
Treasurer’s office; but this official kindly indorses 
the date of demand so that interest may accrue; and 
thus compe/s the teacher to make an investment in a 
sort of city loan of the entire pay, or else to hawk 
the warrant upon Third street at a discount ; to the 
end that some favorite broker to whom funds of the 
city have been loaned, for such and other speculative 
purposes, may increase his store and may share pro- 
fits with whom it may concern. 

I say this has been the custom, but I must add, 
it was broken into last July, when all our teachers re- 
ceived their salaries in proper money, We all know 
that the public funds are largely used in the private 
service of political favorites, to the public detriment, 
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and to yours. And we know also that there are to 
be found public officials in this Commonwealth whose 
emoluments and gatherings, direct and indirect, vary 
from five thousand to one hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. And these very officials, or many of them, do 
very little work, surrounded as they are by a vast ar- 
ray of clerks or under-officials whose pay is not self- 
supporting. This is a fearful wrong, as every capa- 
ble and honest clerk or deputy is, as you are, entitled 
to compensation in its literal acceptation The Com- 
munists or Fourierites of Brooke Farm declared in 
their constitution that ‘all labor, whether bodily or 
intellectual, is to be paid the same rate ot wages, on 
the principle that as the labor becomes merely bodily, 
it is a greater sacrifice to the individual to give his 
time to it, because time is desirable for the cultiva- 
tion of the intelligence in exact proportion to ignor- 
ance. Besides intellectual labor involves in itself 
higher pleasures, and is more its own reward than 


bodily labor.”” Thus the intellectual and muscular | 


labor were placed on equality. I have no words for 
those who holds such principles. There are others 
who claim an equal distribution of this world’s wealth 
—in other words, who would steal the products 
of the honest man’s toil so that the life of indo- 
lence and uselessness may be compensated. 

With such absurdities I can have nothing to do; and 
yet, strange as it may seem, my subject demands that 
I shall deal with a richer absurdity, one which is far 
beyond the wildest range of Socialistic Communism 
and Fourierism, namely, that the work of the brain 
is of less value than that of the muscle. The Social- 
ist claims equality of the two, but the State in prac- 
tice indulges in the theory that the work of the in- 
tellect is of less value than the labor of the muscle of 
the man, the woman or the brute, The toiling la- 
borer earns on an average two dollars a day, the 
hard-working washerwoman, one dollar and a half 
a day; the horse or mule earns for his master two 
dollars daily,while the equally hard-working teacher 
of the children of the State receives only on an aver- 
age fifty-nine cents, and two-thirds of a cent. Have 
you ever, my friends, estimated what would be the 
cost of tuition of the eight hundred and thirty-four 
thousand six hundred and_ fourteen public school 
children at the private schools, colleges and semina- 
ries? Fifty dollars for each child per annum for the 
average ot schvol life would not, I think, be an over- 
estimate. The multiplication is easy then ; any pri- 
mary schvol child can make it, and show the result 
to be an annual expenditure of forty-one millions 
seven hundred and thirty thousand seven hundred 
dollars. The public authorities expended in 1871, 
for salaries of teachers, three million nine hundred 
and twenty thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. I leave the compari- 
son of the difference of cost to you, and give leave to 
reduce the per annum charge of $50, almost ad Zidi- 
tum, and still you will have the difference of cost 
immensely in favor 2f the public school. And why 
this difference? Plainly, to a large extent, because the 
teacher is meanly paid, is not compensated We 
boast to all nations of the excellence, the success and 


the economy of our educational structure; why not | 


also sound forth our laudations upon the justice we 
render our teachers, and why not inscribe on the 
outer walls of our educational edifices this inscrip- 
tion, “ One cent and twenty-nine hundredths of a 
cent for tuition, and the larger part of the surplus of 
iaxation for political rings.” 1 have heard loud and 
frequent complaints of taxation ; they are daily ut- 
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tered and they ought to be. In my humble judgment 
no man does his full duty who does not unceasingly 
complain, until the public clamor and indignation 
secures a fair and just expenditure of all the funds 
raised by taxation, and then, and not till then, wil! 
there be a reduction of taxes, and then will the teach- 
ers be compensated. When rings cease to be fed at 
public expense, then will the teacher have compen- 
sation. ‘The remedy is with the Legislature of the 
State. Millions pass into channels of fraud and cor- 
ruption, endangering the very existence of our repub- 
lican institutions. ‘The pay of the teachers, as I have 
just averaged it, is so miserably mean, that if the vo- 
ters of the Commonwealth were made to understand 
the subject, there would arise a clamor as loud for 
justice to teachers as it would be overwhelming 
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against corrupt political parties, rings and cliques. 

Were I to ask the parents of this Commonwealth 
whether they would voluntarily and gratuitously eat 
the bread of others, from year to year, they would re- 
pel the charge of pauperism with just indignation. 
And yet frankness and duty compels me to state that 
their children’s tuition is one cent and twenty-nine 
one-hundredths of a cent a day. The average pay of 
the teachers of their children is less than sixty cents 
per diem. I wish the facts to be known at large. 
‘The people are well satisfied with educational pro- 
gress, but in the business of the counting-house, of 
commerce and agriculture, they thoughtlessly neglect 
the examination of school figures and statistics. 1 say 
the remedy is with the Legislature. Let appeals go 
to it from all quarters for due financial reform, first 
placing the best men in legislative station. I cansee 
no other redress. The western man’s idea of a 
strike can have no place or sympathy in the breast of 
the true teacher. As they themselves teach order 
and obedience, so will they practice what they teach. 

1 may be asked what sum will be adequate com. 
pensation? While I frankiy reply I do not know, I 
can give a reasonable basis for the calculation. It is 
not so difficult to answer the reverse of the question 
—what sum is not adequate? I reply, fifty-nine and 
two thirds cents is not, and must ask you to accept 
the answer as an axiom, as a seli-evident truth. ‘lo 
those who sincerely wish a reasonable measure let me 
suggest the following: Accord to the teacher such a 
sum as will enable him to live as becgmes his profes- 
sion, as becomes his own self-respect, as places him 
beyond the fear of want and debt, and then add such 
a sum as will enable him, with due economy, to 
treasure up something in store for the days of sick- 
ness and old age, Let the teacher be enabled so to 
live as not to feel humbled before his equals and in- 
feriors. Let the compensation be such that the 
teacher shall not be incessantly harassed by doubts, 
whether he may or may not indulge in the luxury of 
the necessaries of life. 

It is demanded that the teacher possess intellectual 
attainments. You, citizens, intrust the moral and 
intellectual training of your own children, who are 
dearer to you than your hard-earned dollars and 
cents, to them, and you suffer these guardians of your 
own flesh and blood to receive such pay as the 








meanest miser would feel humiliated to deal out to 
his menial. This is your fault, parents and citizens; 
for you allow your selected and elected State ani 
municipal authorities to indulge in this false econo- 
my, ‘The teacher is powerless ; yours is the power, 
the right and the duty. They have done their part 
to your children, your State, your country. Will 
you not do yours? 
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On motion, the following committee was 
appointed to audit the accounts of the Treas- 
urer: A. N. Raub, H. G. Eastburn, M. 
Gantz. 

The Association then adjourned to 9g A. 
M. to-morrow. 


ys 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The exercises were preceded by music 
furnished by a combination of two orches- 
tras, Sentz’s and Hassler’s, under the 
leadership of Prof. Louis. 

The opening prayer was offered by Mr. 
B. F. Patterson, of Pottsville. . 

The long metre doxology was then sung 
by the Association, accompanied by the 
orchestra. 

On motion of Supt. Luckey, of Pitts- 
burgh, a Committee on Resolutions was 
ordered to beappointed. The Chair named 
as such committee, Geo. J. Luckey, W. W. 
Woodruff, Edward Gideon, Misses Helen 
Marshall and Mary Shaw. 





STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Prof. A. O. Newpher read the following 
report upon a Board of Examiners, in the 
form of a bill to be presented to the Legis- 
lature, as presented by him at the Williams- 
port session : 


I, There shall be a State Board ot Examiners, consisting of 
three persons to be appointed or elected as follows, viz.: One 
shall be appointed by the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools; one shall be elected by the Principals of the State 
Normal Schools, and one shali be elected by the State 
‘Yeachers’ Association. The persons so elected shall be duiy 
commissioned by the State Superintendent of Common Schools ; 
they shal! hold office three years, and shall receive a salary of 
—_——— dollars for each day actually employed, including the 
ay time and expense of traveling. 

I. It shall be the duty of the said State Board of Examiners, 
or a majority of them, to meetin each normal school district 
once in each year, at some place and time to be designated by 
the said Superintendent of Common Schools, and there and 
then, in connection with and by the assistance of such borough, 
city or county superintendents as the State Superintendent 
shall designate, to constitute a committee to examine all per- 
sons applying to them for examination. ‘lhe standard of quali- 
fication and proficiency required of all persons examined shall 
be the same as that adopted by the State normal schools for 
graduation therein, 

Ill. It shall be the duty of said committee to give each per- 
son applying to them a fair and impartial examination, and 
thereafter to submit the character, merits, qualifications, and 
proficiency of each person so examined wo a vote of the com- 
mittee, wno shall by a vote of a majority elect or reject each 
person so examined, 

IV. It shail be the duty of said State Board of Examiners to 
grant to all persons who shall have been duly elected by the 
said commictee, and who shall produce satisfactory evidence 
from the borough, city or county superintendent, or from the 
board or boards of directors, controllers, trustees or other 
authorities of schools, under whose jurisdiction they may have 
taught, certifying that the said applicant is of good moral 
character, and has within the next preceding two years taught 
efficiently and satisfactorily in some school or schools under 
their supervision or control, a diploma setting forth all the 
branches of study in which the person therein named had been 
examined, and which diploma shall be denominated the ‘‘ State 


diploma,’’ and its possession shall exempt the holder thereof 
irom ali further or future examination for any position of 
icacher or superintendent of any of the schools of the State. 

V. It shall be the duty of said State Board of Examiners to 
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grant to all persons who shall have been duly elected by said 
committee, and who shall produce like evidence of sicend tee. 
acter, but who have not taught within the next preceding two 
years, a certificate setting forth in like manner all the branches 
ofstudy in which the person therein named has been examined, 
which certificate shall be denominated the “ State certificate,” 
and the possession of which shall exempt the holder thereof 
from examination for the next succeeding two years for any 
position as teacher or superintendent of any of the schools of 
the State. After the said two years shail have elapsed, or the 
greater part thereof, if the said holder of the said ‘‘ State cer- 
tificate’’ shall give like satisfactory evidence before mentioned, 
required for the “State diploma,’’ he or she shall, in lieu of 
said ‘‘State certificate,’’ receive the ‘‘ State diploma,”’ and 
thereafter enjoy all the 1mmunities it gives. 

VI. Every person now holding a valid certificate or diploma 
from a State normal school, or a certificate or diploma ot equal 
import, shall, upon application to said State Board of Exami- 
ners, receive in lieu thereof a ‘‘ State diploma.”’ 

Vii. All boards of directors, controllers, trustees, or authori- 
ties of any school or schools, who shall employ any person 
or persons holding such ‘State certificate’’ or ‘ State 
diploma’’ to teach, supervise or superintend any school or 
schools, or in any institution of learning, in any district, 
borough or city, shall make known the same, together with the 
number of months and years each such person has been em- 
ployed in said school or schools, to the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools 

VIII. The State Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
set apart from the gross amount of money annually appro- 
priated to school purposes, before any part thereof is otherwise 
assigned or distributed, a separate part thereof sufficiently 
large to pay to each district, borough, or city, or to any insti- 
tution of learning that employs without examination any per- 
son holding such “State certificate”’ or ‘‘ State diploma,”’ to 
teach, supervise or superintend any school or schools the sum 
of —— dollars per month for the first year, and the sum of 
dollars per month for each succeeding year for every person so 
employed in the schools thereof, provided that the number of 
months allowed for each such teacher be not more than ten in 
each year, 


After reading the report Mr. Newpher said 
that it had been recommittedafterafull dis- 
cussion at the previous session. It is now 
again reported, and all that is asked for it is 
a fair consideration, thorough discussion and 
a vote upon its merits. The necessity 
for such a board is found in the absence 
of any uniformity of standard, with a dif- 
erent committee in every district. We 
want one standard for the whole State, and 
the State diploma will have some significance. 
A permanent certificate should be perma- 
nent everywhere. It is unjust that an infe- 
rior standard in one county should confer 
the same privilege and rank has a higher stan- 
dard in anoth er. ‘The teacer’s position is 
not like that of the other professions. The 
public employs him at the public expense, 
and he is to that extent a public officer. 
Hence the public have the right to make, so 
to speak, an official standard of qualification 
as is done forthe armyand navy. True, the 
State has attempted to fix a standard for the 
State certificate ; but it offers no privilege 
except exemption from further examination ; 
indeed, it does not secure even that. Di- 
rectors, at theiroption, may require the hold- 
er to pass an examination by the county 
superintendent. And after that he comes into 
competition with every novice who chooses 
tto apply, and who will often secure the posi- 
io n, because he will teach for half what the 
good teacher can afford. This unequal com- 
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petition must be prevented by the State be- 
fore we can speak of a profession of teach- 
ing. The normal schools are building up, 
but their work is not properly recognized by 
the State, and but a small proportion of their 
graduates are employed in the schools. 
This he proceeded to establish by statistics. 


On motion of Prof. Chas. H. Verrill, 
speeches were limited to three minutes. 


Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, said 
this report was much like Banquo’s ghost, it 
would not ‘‘down.’’ For three sessions it 
has been discussed and postponed ; and now 
when we are about to discuss it a normal 
school professor limits us to three minutes. 
We do not object to this plan of examina- 
tion by a State Board, but to the premium 
proposed to be offered for employing nor- 
mal graduates. It is right that the State 
shall support its normal schools ; but let 
their graduates be tested upon their merits ; 
let them prove themselves superior, instead 
of being officially declared to be so, which 
is the amount of this plan. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, was sorry 
that a member who had nothing to say 
should limit to three minutes those who wish 
to discuss the report. He could see nothing 
in the report to justify the remarks of the 
last speaker; and he was sure all would 
agree that some plan ought to be devised to 
save the competent and qualified teacher 
from the drudgery of frequent examination. 
A general equal standard is needed, and this 
plan would give us one. 


Prof. Edward Brooks thought the mem- 
ber from Pittsburgh was unnecessarily fright- 
ened at this ‘‘ Banquo’s ghost.’’ It is nota 
normal school ghost ; far fromit. Indeed, 
if the normal men were peculiarly sensi- 
tive some parts of the plan might be re- 
garded as almost an attack upon them. He 
welcomed the sentiment of the report be- 
cause it aimed at impartiality—putting all 
teachers on an equality, whether normal 
graduates or otherwise. With regard to | 
the graduates who are not employed in the 
schools, it must be remembered that a large 
proportion of these are young women, many 
of whom are married soon after they leave 
school, and are good wives as well as good 
teachers. That is wheresome of the State 





money goes, and it is well appropriated. 
Again, not all our pupils graduate; perhaps 
the greater part of our work, and much of 
our best work, is performed by under-grad- 
uates. He liked the princtple of the report 
—placing normal graduates on an equality 
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with their critics, where both could work up 
together. 


Dr. Frank Taylorsaid that, with the twelve 
different grades of certificates now in use, he 
often wondered whether the school officers 
who granted each, could tell what any of 
them meant. The system, in this “espect, 
needs to be remodeled entirely. ven if 
we could get our State standard right the 
diploma would be worthless if the teacher 
went over into Jersey. The profession will 
not stand where it should until a diploma 
tha® is good in Pennsylvania shall be good 
in California. Justice requires such comity 
between the States. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington, Philadelphia, 
thought all agreed that the standard should 
be uniform, but differed on the means of 
securing it. With a view to securing an ex- 
pression of opinion on the first proposition 
he moved to consider the report serzatrm. 

The motion was not seconded. 

Edw. Shippen, Esq., Philadelphia, said 
that city has one of the best normal schools 
in the country, but they did not accept 
graduation there asevidence of qualification 
to teach—the applicant must pass the exam- 
ination of a board. Such a board ought to 
be composed of practical teachers. True, 
we get only evidence of mental acquire- 
ments, the ability to teach can only be as- 
certained upon experience. 

Mr. S. B. Heiges, York, said he had the 
experience of a quarter of a century as 
teacher and superintendent, and this report 
seemed to him like the Darwinian theory, to 
have neither beginning nor end. This board 
will change every three years; new men 
will make a new standard ; we shall have no 
more uniformity than now. Worth and 
merit make the teacher—not certificates. 
Men had come to him from Glasgow and 
almost everywhere else, covered over with 
diplomas and certificates, like Dolly Varden 
calico—and when put into the school they 
were simply nonentities. 

Mr. Gea. F. Maris, Chester, moved to post- 
pone the further consideration of the report 
for thepresent. Agreed to. 

Dr. B. F. Taylor moved that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed, to whom shall be 
referred the report, with the whole subject 
of certificates, with instructions to report by 
bill or otherwise to the next session of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, feared 
there was a snake in that motion. The 
committee may all be in favor of the grand 
swindle just disposed of. 
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Mr. Newpher hoped the subject would 
not be badgered off the floor in this man- 
ner. He wished the Association to dispose 
of it this year in some way. 

Mr. Sypher offered an amendment which 
he said would relieve the gentlemen who 
had been burdened with this question for 
three or four years, adding—‘‘ and that the 
present committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject.’’ 

The amendment was accepted. 

Edw. Shippen, Esq., moved to amend, by 
requiring the new committee to report to 
the next session of this body, instead of to 
the Legislature. This amendment was 
afterward withdrawn. 

Dr. Geo. B. Hays said one serious objection 
to the report was that it required the nor- 


‘ mal diploma to be accepted by the State 


Board. 

Mr. B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, thought 
that if the friends of a State Board would 
agree to strike out the bribery of school 
boards to employ normal graduates, all 
would vote for the remainder of the report. 
But that feature was “Ae point it secured. 
At first, it appeared as a naked proposition, 
for ‘*State Aid to Permanent Teachers,”’ 
and only after discussion was it found 
necessary to clothe it with the respectable 
garments of a ‘‘ State Board of Examiners.’’ 

Dr. Taylor’s motion to refer was voted 
down. 


A solo on the saxophon, by M. Lefebre, 
followed, after which Prof. F. A. Allen, 
Mansfield, read a paper, of which the follow- 
ing is a full abstract, on the subject of 


REFORM IN PRIMARY TEACHING. 


A reform presupposes a departure or going away 
from established usages and customs, The primary 
signification of the word denotes the creating or shap- 
ing anew, the going from bad to good. It is in this 
sense that we desire to use the word. 

That primary education needs to be reformed, is 
evident from the fact that at almost every educational 
gathering the subject is discussed. Scores of writers 
have written pages and volumes upon the subject, 
yet still the cry comes up, What shall be done in this 
matter, and how shall we do it ? 

I propose, in a very brief manner, to point out, first, 
some of the prominent errors in our present plan of 
operating, and secondly, as briefly, to submit a few 
thoughts concerning what I term, “a new departure 
in education,” so far as primary instruction is con- 
cerned. And let me here premise, that these thoughts, 
though briefly and crudely set forth in this paper, are 
not theories untried, or visions of the brain, or mere 
day dreams. But they are suchas have been gath- 
ered up from actual daily work in the school-room— 
deductions made from experiments sufficiently tried 
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and tested to satisfy any careful observer or close 
thinker. 

The defects to which I desire to call attention are 
these : 

1. The conditions of child-life in the school-room 
are not properly considered, and hence no suitable 
basis can be established on which to begin the work 
of school instruction, 

2. No natural order of studies or subjects to be pur- 
sued has been established’ Hence very many sub- 
jects and branches of study are taken up at improper 
periods, some of them entirely useless, to the exclu- 
sion of those that are highly essential. 

3. No systematic method of training the percep- 
tive faculties has been adopted. In fact, we may al- 
most conclude from what we see daily in school- 
rooms as we travel over the country, that these facul- 
ties are not to be taken into account in the process 
of primary instruction. Asa result of this, children 
grow up to be men and women in blissful ignor- 
ance of very many of the most common and practical 
things in daily life. 

4. The elements of our language are among the 
-first lessons given to a child on his entrance into the 
ischool-room. Instead of words which represent the 

deas and things, meaningless letters and sounds are 
substituted. Books are used too soon in primary 
grade, and, in fact, I may say used too much in a// 
grades. Oral spelling is taught. 

5. Physical science is almost wholly ignored in 
primary schools. 

6. The hours of confinement in the school-room 
are too many. Children are required to sit while in 
school, when they ought to be moving about or stand- 
ing at blackboard, maps, charts, or working with ap- 
paratus. 

7. Inexperienced, cheap, and consequently poor 
teachers, are generally employed for the primary 
grades. 

These are among the most glaring defects in our 
present plan, though not all. Yet I trust there is a 
sufficient number to form the basis of an interesting 
discussion. 

The legitimate fruits of these defects may be found 
in irregularity of attendance, truancy, absenteeism, 
a hatred of school and books, a distaste for learning, 
and the much-to-be-regretted fact that the great bulk 
of common school pupils leave the schools at or about 
the age of sixteen. 

The “ new departure” consists— 

1, In dividing school life into two periods, known 
respectively as the how or fact period, and the why 
or philosophical. Instruction during*the first period 
consists in giving processes, familiarizing tables, ac- 
quiring rapidity and accuracy in performing, and 
should be wholly, or nearly so, conversational. 

2. As all studies in the school-room may be classed 
under the three heads of language, mathematics and 
natural science, and as the elements of all physical 
and natural science should be taught to the youngest 
child that enters the school, every child should have 
daily one lesson in language, one in mathematics, and 
one in science. 

3. Instruction should first be given in how to pro- 
perly use the senses, that they may convey to the 
mind accurate knowledge, properly certified to or 
tested. Very much attention should be given to 
securing greater accuracy of the perceptive faculties. 
This embraces three studies, all that any pupil at 
any time of life ought to pursue. In connection with 








this, drawing, writing and music come in, not as stu 
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dies, but as changes, which is, in the true sense of the 
word, rest. 

4. The spoken instead of the written word should 
first be taught. No attention or time should be given 
during this first period to teach the letters or figures. 
Worcs should be printed or written (better the latter) 
simply as forms or as picturesaremade, These may 
be taken from wall cards, or from lessons put upcn 
the board by the teacher. As spelling would not be 
used did we not write, and as we use it properly only 
in writing, spelling should not be taught until writing is 
learned, aud oral spelling should never be used as a 
process for teaching spelling. 

As words should be taught before letters, the time 
will not be long before the letters and figures will be 
known by the pupils, and you will have been saved 
a vast amount of vexatious, tedious, and patience. 
trying work, and the pupil will have been saved tha 
rough, stony and thorny path « ver which the most 
of us have trodden in sorrow. They will have picked 
up these little waifs or integral parts of language the 
natural way. 

If we desire to teach language efficiently and cor- 
rectly, we must bear in mind that habits of speech are 
caught much more easily and readily than taught. 


5. Physical science should be taught by bringing the | 


subjects and things of which they treat as far as pos- 
sible into the presence of the child. Let his eyes see 
and his hands feel the subjects and things presented. 
In doing this every school-room becomés a minia- 
ture museum. I should like to exhibit such an one 
as I now have in mind, collected entirely by the 
children of the school. In thus studying these sub- 
jects the child is brought in direct contact with the 
material with which he daily meets and has to do 
with in after life. His vocabulary is increased, as 
well as his knowledge of the meaning and spelling 
of words. All his exercises should be written, 

6. No primary school ought to be open for a longer 
period each day than four hours, and the rooms 
should be so arranged and such fixtures furnished as 
will allow the pupil to be standing or sitting, as he 
may desire. Children thus situated, it is found, sel- 
dom sit. This is nature’s plan. 

7 None but experienced teachers and those of 
much learning and culture, ought ever to be placed 
in primary schools. Consequently the primary teacher 
ought to have a higher salary than in any other 
grade. 


A vocal duett, ‘‘ We'll go and seek,’’ was 


sung by Misses Susan B. Buckley and Eliza 
M. Webb, graduates of the Girl’s Normal 
School. 

The secretary read the following invita- 
tion : 

MINT OF THE UNITED STATES, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 21, 1872. f 

Hon. Henry Houck, Pres. State Teachers? Asso- 
ciation. 

Dear Sir: Will you please extend to the State 
Teachers’ Association an invitation to visit the U.S. 
Mint, either as a body or individually, at such time 
as may best suit their convenience, 

The hours for visiting are between 9 and 12 A.M., 
and I shall be very happy to receive the Association 
between those hours. I am, sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
JAMEs POLLOocK, Director. 
On motion, the invitation was accepted. 


Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 
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Rev. S. K. Brobst, of Allentown, read a 
paper on 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN IN THE PEOPLE’S 
SCHOOLS. 





BY REV. S. K. BROBST, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





That the English language should he taught in al 
the common or people’s schools of this country is 
now acknowledged by every one. Even the exclu- 
sively German congregations of this and other States, 
which have parochial schools, are now employing 
English as well as German teachers, and their chil- 
dren are learning both languages. Indeed, we do 
not know of a single German boy or girl over seven 
years of age in Pennsylvania, at least, that is not 
learning the English language in some school. 

This is right. Al! are agreed on this point. No- 
body need tell the Pennsylvania Germans that they 
should give their children a good English education. 
They know that very well and act according to their 
knowledge. But the question we intend to discuss 
in this paper is this: Shall the rising generation of 
America, especially of our own beloved Keystone 
State, learn English only? Shall the schools of the 
people teach only one language and permit their pu- 
pils to remain in ignorance of all others? In our 
high schools and colleges at least four languages are 
generally taught; why should not our common 
schools teach at least two? Why should linguistic 
studies, so very useful to mental training, be confined 
to the higher seminaries of learning, to which only a 
small class of parents, can send their children ? why 
draw this aristocratic line of distinction between the 
rich and the poor in this free country and in thisage 
of progress in equal rights? Or have our college 
boys and girls better minds than our common school 
boys and girls ? We think not, and therefore take the 
position that at least one other language besides the 
English should be in troduced into the regular course 
of our public schools. and that the study of the same 
should be commenced in the lower departments or 
grades. 

Our reasons are: 

1, Because the study of langu ages is an excellen 
means to strengthen the intellec tual powers, to en 
large the understanding and to promote mental 
training among the younger as well as the older 
scholars. 

2. Because the comparative study of languages as 
a distinct branch or science, has of late years beenf 
pursued with such remarkable success and with such 
beneficial results in our colleges and universities that 
our common schools should no longer be deprivedo 
its advantages. 

3. Because the English language is not an original 
tongue, and a knowledge of some, if not of all the lan- 
guages from which it is derived, is necessary in order 
to understand it thoroughly. 

4 Because a knowledge of other languages besides 
the English will help us greatly to understand and 
appreciate properly the spirit and character of the 
different nations with which we stand in close rela- 
tions. 

5. Because a great many of the best books in the 
world were not written in English; many of them 
are not even translated into English, and some can 
never be well translated, but must be studied in the 
original, in order to comprehend their spirit fully, and 
to make their treasures our own. 
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6. Because the personal intercourse between 
Americans and other nations, besides the English, has 
increased very much during late years, and will con- 
tinue to increase. The pleasure and benefit of such 
intercourse must naturally be greatly promoted by 
understanding each other’s language. 

7. Because in Europe all persons belonging to the 
educated or intelligent classes are expected, as a 
matter of course, to understand and speak at least 
one other language besides their vernacular, and we 
Americans should not be behind our friends across 
the ocean in this respect. 

Now let us cite some authorities for our position. 
We shall commence with Luther, who, although a 
German, and the most German of the Germans, would 
have made a first-rate American, because he loved 
liberty and progress in the right direction, and was, 
was with all his profound learning, very practical. 
Luther says: ‘‘ The various languages are beautiful, 
great and glorious gifts of God. Let us love the lan- 
guages as we love the gospel itself. For God has not 
without good reason had His scriptures written in 
two different languages—the Old Testament in He- 
brew, and the New in Greek 
sheath in which the sword of the Spirit is contained ; 
and as one knife cuts better than another, so can he 
who understands several languages, speak and teach 
better than he who understands only one.” 

“TI do not at all agree with those,’ Luther con- 
tinues, “who love only one language and despise all 
others. I wish to have our young people so educated 
that they may be able to speak with foreigners and 
serve Christ among them. Our children should be 
taught various languages. Let us follow the example 
of the Holy Spirit, which did not wait with the preach- 
ing ot the Gospel until all the people of the world 
could come to Jerusalem and learn the Hebrew, but 
it enabled the apostles to speak and preach under- 
standingly toallthe nations to which they were sent.” 

Goethe says: “* He who does not understand for- 
eign languages knows nothing of his own.” 

Another poet says: ‘ As many lives thou livest, as 
many languages thou speakest ”’ 

Another learned author said : “So many languages 
as a man speaks so many times he is a man.” 

But let Dr. Hart, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the best teachers and educators in America, settle 
this point. He says in his lecture on “Some of the 
Mistakes of Educated Men:” A man does not be- 
come perfect in English grammar by studying noth- 
ing but the English Grammar. ‘“ He muststudy col- 
laterally other grammars and other languages before 
he can become intelligently master of his own.” 

Our first position being established, the quest ion 
arises now, Which of the modern languages shall the 
children of America, especially of Pennsylvania, learn 
in ccnnec:ion with the English ?. It might be French, 
Spanish or Italian—all fine, noble, rich and beauti- 
ful languages, each one p-ssessing some superior 
qualities of its own. But we think that, in this case, 
the Germ..n should have the preference, and we shall 
give twelve reasvns in favor of introducing it gener- 

ally into the peopl’. schools of Pennsylvania, 

I. Because the English language is, as School 
Commissioner Gross, of New York, lately said, “based 
on the Anglo-Saxon, which was the German in an- 
cient times, o that the German is ieally the mother 
of the English. Twenty-three thousand English 
words, or four-fifths of those n actual use, can be 
traced directly to that source. The English grammar 
orthe soul of the language, is of Anglo-Saxon or 
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German descent. Nearly all expressions or significa- 
tions nearest, dearest and highest to man are at this 
day, save the changes wrought in spelling and pro- 
nunciation, the same in English and German, and 
in many cases even the spelling and pronunciation 
do not show a variation, as the following examples 
prove: God—Gott ; Angel—Engel; World—Welt ; 
Heaven—Himmel; WHell—Hoelle; Earth—Zrae ; 
Water— Wasser ; Ice—Z£is ; Frost—Frost; Snow— 
Schnee ; Sun—Sonne ; Moon—JA/ond ; Star—Stern ; 
Light—Zicht ; Day— Zag ; Night—Nacht ; Warmth 
—Wéirme; Father—Vater ; Mother—Mutter ; Son 
—Sohn; Daughter—7Zochter, Brother—Bruder ; 
Sister—Schwester ; Aunt—TZuanie ; Uncle—Onkel ; 
State—S/aat ; School— Schule; Church—Airche ; 
Man—Mann ; Wife—Weib ; House—Haus ; Priest 
—Priester ; Bread—Brod; Milk--AZi/ch ; Blood 
Blut ; Flesh—VFieisch ; Heart—Herz ; Nerve—Werv. 

Not only in nouns, but also in pronouns, adjectives 
and verbs the German paternity of the English is dis- 
cernable. Many words traceable to Latin origin we 
find in German and English, as we now speak them. 
Thus far the school-books to which our chilcren have’ 
access trace only the origin of words derived from 
the Latin and Greek languages ; why should they 
not also teach them the origin of those words whose 
roots are found in the Anglo-Saxon or German lan 
guage? 

2. Because the affinity existing between the German 
and the English is so remarkable, interesting and 
instructive that translating from one into the other 
leads naturally and easily to the study of Compara 
tive Grammar, and this develops the thinking facul- 
ties, and improves the mind continually. 

3- Because the literature of Germany is richer and 
in various respects more valtiable than that of any 
other nation or language on the globe. A large 
number of the best English books are translations 
from the German, and our children should be ena- 
bled to study these precious works in the original 

4. Because the German literature of America has 
been largely increased during the last twenty years, 
and continues to increase more rapidly every day. 
The number of German newspapers and periodicals 
of various kinds published in different parts of our 
country now amounts to about 400, and many of 
these are conducted with marked ability. They are 
genuinely American in spirit, and as truly patriotic as 
our English publications. We think that the best, 
the most instructive and reliable articles on the late 
German—French war—written during its progress— 
appeared in the editorial columns of a German papei 
in Philadelphia. And besides the German papers 
and periodicals we have quite a large number of 
German books, on almost all subjects, published in 
this country, and new ones are appearing every 
week. We may also add that the number of Ger- 
man books (mostly religious) published thirty, forty, 
fifty, and one hundred years ago by the Germans of 
Pennsylvania is much larger than people generally 
know. Indeed, we Americans have reason to be 
proud of our own German literature, and should so 
teach and educate our children that they may not be 
ignorant of it, but enjoy its use. 

5. Because we Americans owe much of our pros- 
perity as a nation to the Germans. Germany sent 
us during the revolutionary war a General Steuben, 
a General De Kalb and other able officers, who 
fought heroically by the side of Washington and 
Lafayette, and whose services have never been fully 
acknowledged. Germany sent us millions of her 
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people with strong hands, educated minds and faith- 
ful hearts, who help immensely to increase our 
wealth and promote our progresss What would 
many of our cities and towns be without the‘r active, 
industricus and successful German merchants, me- 
chanics, business and laboring men? Their great 
number, power and influence could easily be seen 
durin * the late peace festivals. What would many 
of the Western States, and what would Pennsylvania 
be, without its German farmers. Germany ‘gave us 
not only two hundred thousand of her hardy sons 
as soldiers, but also many millions of money to carry 
on the late war, and this she did when some other 
leading nations had forsaken us in the time of need 
and of danger. Germany gave us the model of our 
public school system, and also many able clergymen, 
professors and teachers. The Germans have built 
many of the finest churches and school houses in the 
land, and and thus helped continnally to promote the 
cause of education and religion. The Germans 
have organized a great many musical and other use- 
ful societies, by which the culture and welfare of the 
people are promoted. For all this our American 
boys and girls should be taught to speak with them 
in their own dear, noble mother-tongue. 

6. Because in the Western States the German 
language is already taught in about one-half of all 
the people’s schools. New York is following the 
good example, and we Pennsylvanians should not be 
behind in this important educational movement, es- 
pecially, as many of our sons and daughters are. go- 
ing West to reside there. 

7. Because the proper regard shown the German 
language in our schools and churches would help to 
attract many Germans, now going West, to settle in 
our State and to cultitate the many thousands of 
acres in the northern and western counties, and also 
to supply the want of laboring men of all kinds 
among us. 

8 Because America and Germany now sustain 
the same relations to each other that Rome and 
Greece held in ancient times, and as intelligent men 
then learned to speak Latin and Greek, so our chil- 
dren, who are to become intelligent, should learn 
English and German. 

9. Because Germany is now, and will be in the fu- 
ture, more and more intimately united with America; 
and on account of so many of her people emigrating 
hither, is introducing English instead of French into 
her schools, Let us return the compliment, When 
her children learn German and English, let ours 
learn English and German, 

10. Because teaching the children of German par- 
ents to read, write and speak and love the German 
language is teaching and preparing them to observe 
the holy commandment: Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother. Whereas, on the contrary, ignorance 
of the German often causes children of Germans to 
despise their parents, and be ashamed of them, be- 
cause ignorant people that do not know the difference 
between Germany and Holland, call them “ Dutch.” 

11, Because two of the best translations of the 
Bible are that of King James and that of Martin 
Luther, and to all intelligent Christians the compar- 
ison of these two excellent versions is a most in- 
teresting, instructive and edifying study, as it helps 
greatly in comprehending the full meaning of its 
sacred pages, 

12. Because there are thousands of children in 
the German counties of Pennsylvania that under- 
stand plain German better, when spoken, than 
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English, and their minds and hearts can be reached 
much better by using English and German in instruct- 
ing them than by using English only. Prof. C. R. 
Kessler, twenty years ago one of the ablest educa- 
tors of this State, wrote on this subject as follows : 
“Those children whose mother-tongue is the Ger- 
man, will find it easier to learn English in an Eng- 
lish-German school than in a school in which the 
German is not taught. For it is well known that 
any language is learned most thoroughly by compar- 
ing its forms and spirit with one’s own language.” 
To this we add that, when the children of German 
parents learn English and German in school. their 
fathers and mothers can assist them more at home 
in their studies, and thus the family may co-operate 
with the school and help much to encourage and 
advance the scholars. 

Now let us, inthe last place, answer the objections 
raised against teaching German in our common 
schools: Some say, “ We are independent Ameri- 
cans and should not trouble our children with /or- 
eign languages.” ‘To this we reply: 

1. The English language which all our children 
are learning, is also not an American, but of foreign 
origin. It was brought here from England, and we 
Americans here have neither discovered, invented 
nor manufactured it. We simply adopted and Am- 
ericanized it. That is all; and that we can do with 
any other language we choose. 

2. The German language was brought to Pennsyl- 
vania almost two hundred years ago, during William 
Penn’s time, soon after the English came here, and 
has been living here ever since; and is now, we 
think, fully Americanized and can be safely natural- 
ized. Afterso longa possession we may justly claim 
and retain it as our property. 

It may not be generally known that the first Bibles 
printed in America, during the last century, were 
not in English, but in German (by C. Sauer, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa.). That one of the first religious peri- 
odicals was the one published by the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania, about 
sixty years ago, in German. That a large number 
of the oldest and largest Christian congregations of 
this old State were originally German, and many are 
German to this day. That every German church 
had, in former times, a people’s week-day school in 
its connection. That we have German schools in 
this State now that are over one hundred years old. 
These and other facts show that the German lan- 
guage belongs to America and should not be looked 
upon as a foreigner. 

3. But supposing even that the German were a 
little foreign, why neglect it onthat account? Why 
should we not adopt and use what is good from 
other countries and other natiuns? Our school chil- 
dren wear foreign dresses on their backs; why-should 
they not carry the knowledge of foreign languages 
in their heads and hearts ? 

Some others say: We must have only one liv- 
ing language in this country, so that we may remain 
a united people and preserve the Republic. To this 
we reply: 

1. This Chinese exclusiveness may have been ex- 
cusable in other ages, but such wa//s cannot stand at 
the present time, Such /owers will not reach heaven 
and must end in a Babel. 

2. But let us examine historical facts on this 
point. Who tried with all their power to break up 
our glorious Union during the late rebellion? Were 
they not people that spoke English ? Who broke up 
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the former French Republics and who is threatening 
the present? Are they not people that speak 
French? Who destroyed the South American Re 
public? Were they not people whose language was 
the same as that of the government, the Spanish ? 
And on the other hand, has not Switzerland existed 
as a republic for six centuries with its three or fou 

national languages, among which the German is the 
leading one, but giving equal rights to others, es- 
pecially the French? We see, therefore, that the 
one language theory is shown to be incorrect by the 
facts of history. 

Others say: The time allotted to the common 
school course is not sufficient to teach more than 
one language. But the experience of the hundreds 
of schools in all parts of the country proves conclu- 
sively that children of ordinary capacity can learn 
two or three languages as soon as one, if properly in- 
structed. To prove this point we shall, for want of 
time, call up only four of the large number of able 
and reliable witnesses ready to answer, namely, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, St. Louis and New York. 

1. The superintendent of the Cleveland public 
schools says in his last year’s report: ‘ There is no 
other educational theory better established than that 
the learning of a foreign language does not prevent 
the child who takes it, from advancing with equal 
strides, and in the full quota of studies pursued by 
his fellow, of equal mental capacity, but who learn 
only their own language, This theory, which has 
been adopted by thoughtful and observant scholars 
for centuries, seemsto have received new proof in 
the statistics of the public schools of Cincinnati for 
the past fifteen years. The uniform testimony of the 
statistical tables of Cincinnati is, that the children of 
German-English schools (which are now very num- 
erous in that city) comé to the grade or class pursu- 
ing the studies of the sixth year of the course nearly 
a year younger than the children of the exclusively 
English schools.” 

2. Columbus, Ohio, has more than twenty Ger- 
man-English schools, in which the children, as a 
rule, learn both languages equally well and the 
scholars become prepared to enter the high school 
fully as early, if not earlier than those of the English 
schools. 

3. In St. Louis the German was introduced, as an 
experiment, into the public schools only eight years 
ago; and during the bist year but 450scholars could 
be induced to study it. Now hear what the last 
year’s report says: 

“The study of German in our schools is becom- 
ing more and more popular. The ratio of increase 
in this department surpasses even that of the rapid 
growth of our whole school system. While the 
total number of pupils enrolled in the schools rose 
from 24,347 in the previous year to 27,636, in 1870- 
71; showing an increase of 14 per cent., the en- 
rolled number of pupils studying German rose from 
7,894 to 10,847 in the corresponding years, exhibit- 
ing an increase of 37 per cent. 

“* The fact that the selection of German as a study 
is altogether dependent on the will of pupils and 
and parents, that they may participate in German in- 
struction or not, just as they desire—that it is an 
entirely optional study, renders this increase the 
more significant. While in 1869-70 about 68 per 


cent of the 10,600 pupils of German descent studied 
German, we have this year 79 percent. of the 11,719 
enrolled. Nor is the interest manifested in it con- 
fined to German-Americans: large classes composed 
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entirely of children of Anglo-American and of 
Irish descent took up the study of the German in 
the course of the year, as soon as the legislation of 
the Board gave them permission. The total number 
of children of Anglo-American descent studying 
German has more than doubled since the preceding 
year, showing an increase of over 120 per cent.” 

After the examination of a number of German 
classes, in the public schools of New York, during 
last year, the city Superintendent arose and said: 
“ The result confirms, in some degree at least, the 
theory which I have held in regard to the study of 
German in our schools; namely, that far from retard- 
ing or in any way interfering with the other branches 
of study, it would tend to facilitate them. I am sure 
that the time spent in studying English and German 
together, in the lower grades, will be saved to the 
pupils when they come to study those more advanced, 
the theory of the Englishlanguage. English gram- 
mar willthen prove to them a very easy study indeed. 
The exact knowledge acquired by translating from 
one language into the other, in regard to the mean- 
ing of words, will give the pupils a more ready com- 
mand of their own language, and thus contribute to 
the speedy advancement in all those branches of 
study which require accurate and fluent expression.” 

The fourth and last objection to the study of 
German is the want of capable teachers. This we 
acknowledge to be the only serious difficulty, but it 
also can beovercome. “ Where there is a will, there 
isa way.” 

1. We might begin with German class teachers, 
who could attend to a number of German classes in 
different schools. 

‘2. The German should be introduced into the regu- 
lar course of study of all our normal schools, and 
thus many teachers might be prepared to instruct in 
English and German. 

3. The teachers of other places could and should 
follow the good example of the Philadelphia public 
school teachers who have for several years past had 
German classes among themselves, which met in the 
evening and were taught by one of the ablest Ger- 
man professors of the city. 

In these three ways the want of German teachers 
might be supplied, by degrees, and then an opportu- 
nity could be given to a// the children of Pennsyl- 
vania, to learn English and German, May that day 
soon come. 





Edward Shippen, Esq., Philadelphia, of- 
fered the following resolution : , 

Resolved, That a committtee of five be appointed 
to report at the meeting of 1873 upon the necessity 
of a law, making superintendency and concerted ac- 
tion in teaching and school government obligatory 
on cities as well as counties. 

W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, moved that 
a committee of five be appointed to report 
to the next meeting of this Association on 
the subject of compulsory education. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Prof. Robert Williams, Principal of the 
Normal School of Vermont, was elected to 
honorary membership. 

After music—a medley of national airs— 
the chair announced that the business next 
in order was 
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NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


The following nominations were made : 

For President—W. W. Woodruff, Bucks; A. T. 
Douthett, Allegheny ; George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh ; 
Edward Gideon, Philadelphia. 

For Vice President—Mary L. Dunn, Philadelphia; 
M. Gantz, Lawrence; S. P. Heiges, York ; Dr. Geo. 
P. Hayes, Pres’t Washington and Jefferson College. 

Secretary—]. P McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer—D. S, Burns, Dauphin. 

R. R. Ticket Agent—Joseph F. Sickel, Philadel- 
phia; C. H. Harding—withdrawn, 

Executive Committee—G, W. Shock, Philadelphia ; 
J. B. Johnson, Cameron; B. F. Shaub, Lancaster ; 
Jesse. Newlin, Schuylkill; Chas. H. Verrill, Tioga ; 
M. N. Horton, Lycoming; W. H. Shelley, York ; 
J. C. Graham, Crawford; H. B. Whittington, Phila- 
delphia. 

Enrolling Committee—l. S. Geist, Lancaster ; G. 
H. Stout, Philadelphia; E. J. Young, Lehigh; F. F. 
Christine, Philadelphia; Jno. F. Davis, Lycoming. 


The hour for election was fixed at 9g A. | 


M. to-morrow. 

Mr. D. H. Stratford, of London, played 
a solo on the harp, after which the Associa- 
tion adjourned to 7:30 o'clock P. M. 





A large number of members of the Asso- 
ciation met informally at Belmont Mansion 
in the Park, at 3 o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon. Brief addresses were made by 
Edw. Shippen, Esq., and others, and the ex- 
cursionists enjoyed the excellent music of 
Hermann’s Band, and a pleasant afternoon 
in strolling about the grounds. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Exercises opened with music—‘‘ The 
Wanderer’s Night Song’’—by the Young 
Meennerchor. 

Rev. I. K. Loos, Bethiehem, read an in- 
teresting paper upon ‘‘ Religion in our 
Schools,’’ which was carried ‘off by one of 
the newspaper reporters—and as Mr. L. 
could not learn either the name of the re- 
porter or the newspaper which he represented 
he has been unable to learn anything of his 
manuscript. We give below a fair abstract 
of this paper and hope to insert the original 
draft in our next issue. 


RELIGION IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. I. K. LOOS. 


| JE are not here to-day to eulogize the Holy 
Scriptures nor to offer an apology for that 

Book of books. Truly enlightened teachers in our 
day need neither its praise nor its defense. Our in- 
tention is—in compliance with the urgent request of 
your executive committee—to speak on the theme as- 
signed us,namely : Religion in our Common Schools. 
There seems to be a missing dink somewhere in the 
chain of educational forces, starting in infancy and 
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continuing to the close of life. That link has not 
been lost; it is found on earth and within reach of 
all educators. It has, however, been torn from the 
system of free schools, of which weare justly proud, 
and thrown aside as of no use. It is a link that has 
once had a place in the schools of Pennsylvania, but 
has now been laid alongside of the system to adorn 
it like the leaves and flowers of Corinthian capitals: 
more for ornament than for support. If at times it 
was allowed to perform its function in the chain, it 
was as a shift-link only—to serve temporarily a cer- 
tain end and then be removed for something else. 

The common schools of our day do not, it is true, 
stand in open and declared hostility to religion; but 
the relation which the system sustains to Revelation is 
so unsatisfactory that many friends of both ask 
whether a longer continuance of this condition of 
things be safe. Foreign infidelity has been intro- 
duced into the United States, which, combining 
with native unbelief, begins to cast a gloomy shadow 
over the entire system. Infidelity knows nothing of 
the religion of Christ as a fundamental element in 
all sound education, and cares nothing for it; but 
rather tries to force the school into a state and at- 
mosphere of worldliness for which it was never 
made. This interloping stranger, who, like Pharaoh 
of old knows not Joseph, will, if unrestrained. en- 
slave the minds of our children. That our common 
schools lack, in a great degree, a positive religious 
element is beginning to be more generally and deeply 
felt and deplored; and there is reason for indulging 
the hope that perhaps ere long a reformation in the 
entire system will be happily effected in this respect. 
It is not probable that the Christian population of 
Pennsylvania will always allow the school to be 
practically divorced from the Church, to the serious 
detriment of both Church and State. The only re- 
ligion now known in our common schools is em- 
bodied in the reading of the Bible without comment, 
prayer in perhaps one-fourth of the schools, and 
singing, in tunes and words, a variety of sense and 
nonsense. It may sound paradoxical, but it is never- 
theless true, that the little religion we have in the 
school has called forth opposition to the system on 
directly opposite grounds. 

God forbid, that we should disparage what others, 
with less light than we enjoy, have done for the in- 
crease of knowledge. The common schools of 
Athens were established by Solon (B. C. 594), and 
he deserves the gratitude of posterity for this work. 
Plato, with his Academy and followers, the Acade- 
micians; Aristotle with his Lyceum and Peripatetics ; 
Zeno with his Stoa and disciples, the Stoic. —deserve 
lasting honor, but who would compare their schools 
with the colleges of our day? Abana and Pharpar 
are not better than all the waters of Israel. ‘ There 
is a light on all the mountains of Judea which never 
shone on Olympus or Parnassus; and the hill of Zion, 
in which it pleased God to dwell, is the type of the 
joy of the whole earth, while the seven hills of Rome 
are the symbol of tyranny and idolatry.” 

But between an education that has never heard of 
Christ and one that has learned to speak His name 
but owns Him not, such a sharp contrast does not 
exist. Unsanctified knowledge is no more availing 
than a painted fire on a cold day. Knowledge it- 
self as a power of good or bad, becomes an engine 
of evil or, as Bacon says, a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Redeemer and the relief oi man’s estate. 
“When the ship is steered right the sails help for- 
ward her onward course; but if steered wrong, the 
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more sail she carries, the worse.” Knowledge is 
like a rod; in Moses’ hand a wonderworker; 
but cast upon the ground, it turns to a ser- 
pent. In other words, knowledge is good or evil, 
according as he is who possesses and wields it: 
good as a sword—good in the hands of a patriot, 
bad in the hand of an assassin. Knowledge is one 
thing in the head a Fenelon, and another in that of 
Voltaire. It will enable a man to defend the right, 
and it will enable him to defend the wrong. A polish- 
ed financier can manage a bank, he can also manage 
a defalcation. Knowledge enables a manto work 
for man or against man—for God oragainst Him. It 
is both good and bad according as itis used. Hence 
the more of a controlling religious element we can 
infuse into it the better. 

In Christ are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge; and any system of instruction that is 
Christless, is on that account graceless also; and 
will ultimately injure the sou! t does not change 
the passions, but only developes them and gives them 
a wider field for the display of their powers. Its 
final effect is rather to enervate than educate the 


soul. « We cannot render bitter water sweet by lead-- 


ing it into a certain channel; but if, like Moses at 
Marah, we take the tree which the Lord shows us, 
and cast it into the waters, they will be made sweet. 
If true learning is to be gotten it must come with 
God’s blessing. Christianity is designed to hallow 
the entire life of all men. It is to permeate our 
entire humanity. On it the song of life must be 
pitched. If not, it will be a discord ever more. 
“Involving the sublimest truths and propounding 
the loftiest motives, it descends to and embraces— 
aye, and ennobles and consecrates life’s humblest 
duties and occupations.” The religion of Christ is 
a religion for the common school and the college, no 
less than for churches and death-beds. Except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that build it. 
Talent does much, but talent sanctified by piety does 
more. The smart boy stands below the smart, pious 
boy. 

“ Tt is not scholarship alone,” says Chalmers, “ but 
scholarship impregnated with religion, that tells on 
the great mass of society. We have no faith in the 
efficacy of primary, elementary schools for building 
up a virtuous and well conditioned peasantry, so 
long as they stand dissevered from the lessons of 
Christian piety. The scholarship of mere letters 
might, to a certain extent, have diffused intelligence 
among the people, but it is mainly to the religious 
ingredient that the moral greatness of our peasantry 
is owing.” 

Anthropology teaches that the earth, its produc- 
tions and its laws do not only influence man but 
leave certain traces and permanent impressions on 
his mind. Ina similar manner literature, in all its 
departments, is closely interwoven with philosophy. 
Is there a fairy tale of Edmund Spenser, a play of 
Shakespeare or Schiller, a song of Goethe, a criticism 
of Schlegel, or a description of Humboldt, in which 
this is not perceptible? And has not even music 
been influenced in the same way? The composi- 
tions of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn and others 
receive undoubtedly much of their peculiar character 
from the philosophy of their age. And no one 
thinks of questioning the right of philosophy so to 
influence the human mind and heart. If then we 
concede to it the right of moulding the poetry, music 
and literature of an age, will we deny this privilege 
to Christianity, the sinless daughter of heaven, whose 
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every influence is good—and only good? No! if 
our choice lies between the unassisted reason, and 
reason assisted by revelation, we unhesitatingly pre- 
fer the latter. We would rather number our days by 
the sun than by an old wooden house-clock. 

And while it is true that in the common school 
children should not be biased in favor of any par- 
ticular denomination and against all the rest, it must 
not be forgotten that not to incline them early to the 
Christian religion ts to bias them against it. “The 
spirit of the child is no dead ¢abula rasa which you 
may leave unimpressed at your pleasure, but it is a 
tabula vite which cries in the agony of hunger, 
“ Give me food orI die.” 

A teacher need not necessarily be always talking 
of religion.’ There is a time for this. Words are 
indeed needed; but these must be supported by a con- 
sistent life on his part. ‘* Newton, who uncovered 
his head when the greatest name was pronounced, 
thus became without words a teacher of religion, 
Such teaching seconds and supports instead of an- 
nulling the teaching at home. And whata blessed 
effect it will have on the life of the children? Pleas- 
ant memories will run like golden threads through 
the web of school life, and the impressions made 
will lie in the heart as seed in the soil to be revealed 
in due time. ‘ The forms pass away, but the power 
remains with us, not so much as a part of our know!l- 
edge as of our consciousness.” Though it may be 
forgotten, it has nevertheless benefited us. We have 
eaten many a piece of bread of which we have now 
no rec. llection, yet that life which was nourished by 
such eating is with us to this present. 

We cannot conclude without directing attention to 
several additional benefits that would result from the 
introduction of religion into the common schools! 
“The very fact that the question of the use of the 
rod as a means of punishment in schools has been so 
earnestly discussed, shows a wide-spread distinctive 
feeling that there is something out of joint in some 
quarter, The fact also that the discussion does not 
seem in the least to make the matter clearer, is proof 
that the key to the true solution of the question is 
lost.’ The bearing which Christianity has on this 
question is easily seen. The more the child is per- 
meated by its sublime principles the less call wi-l 
there be for the rod and the severer punishments that 
are in adult life inflicted upon those who disobey 
laws and authority. 

Another benefit is one that deeply interests 
every teacher. The infusion of Christian life inta 
the common school system will elevate the teacher’s 
profession and bring him again to the place he once 
occupied and should again occupy, by the side of 
the minister of the Gospel. The higher the calling, 
the higher the man or the woman who worthily fills 
it. I take off my hat with profound reverence to a 
Christian teacher. In Germany, even now, work- 
men, father and gray-haired sires lift their caps as 
they salute the teacher with “Guten Tag, Herr Schul- 
meister.” 

Along with this it enhances the teacher’s influ- 
ence. He is known to be on Christ’s side, and will, 
for His sake, rule his flock in love. This gives 
assurance and confidence, and the purest delight to 
his pupils, Ah! there is something lovely and po- 
etical in the joy and laugh of a child! It 
is said that Rubens with one stroke of the brush 
changed a laughing child into a weeping one. 
Christian teachers ‘can reverse the transformation of 
Rubens and turn tears to smiles. They can at least 
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change full mourning to half mourning—the sting 
of a wasp to the bite of a gnat. (Richter.) 

Here we leave the subject, fully confident that 
teachers eminent for the elevation of their Christian 
character will demand that their Lord be not ex- 
cluded from the place of their toil. The wished-for 
condition of things will not be brought about in a 
day. It is a growth, and may require a decade of 
years or a generation to attain to its full noble 
stature. Obstacles of no small size are in the way, 
but we are not disheartened. We Americans—we 
Pennsylvanians—see too many suns and moons rise 
and shine, and behold too many bows of promise 
spanned across our sky to allow a cloud to play tricks 
with our hopes. Let us—let all strong men and fair 
women who work for this noble cause. cease to utter 
jeremiads and begin to chant 7? Deums for what the 
Lord has done for us and our children. In the future, 
too, we shall not trust in Him in vain. 

Had we the emblems here to-day we should hold 
up to the view of all the stars and stripes, a common 
school-house and a Christian church, and should ask 
teachers to declare upon the hill-tops and the val- 
lies throughout our State that these emblems mean 
liberty, knowledge and religion ! 


Supt. Luckey, Pittsburgh, offered the fol- 
fowing : 

Resolved, That the law-making power of the Com- 
monwealth be, and is hereby respectfully solicited to 
adopt such measures as will enable the State School 
Department to obtain complete statistics upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: 1 The number of children of school 
age in the Commonwealth. 2. What proportion of 
them are being educated in the State schools, and 
what propoftion in private school. 3. That a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to urge the passage of a 
bill which will secure these objects. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and the committee consists of G. J. Luckey, 
Pittsburgh ; H. S. Jones, Erie, and Dr. Geo. 
P. Hayes, of Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. 

Miss F. S. Nash, Williamsport, then read 
the following poem, entitled 


WHAT HATH THE ANGEL WRITTEN ? 
BY MISS F, S. NASH. 


The sun in his robe of glory 
Has glided adown the west, 
And, reaching his couch of splendor, 
He silently sinks to rest. 
The scenes depicted before me 
In voices of warning say— 
“* What hath the Angel written 
In the Book of thy Life to-day ?”’ 


The last glowing rays of sunset 
Are tinging the purple skies, 
And, wrapped in the gloom of twilight, 
All nature silently lies, 
The evening shadows _ falling, 
And unto my soul they say : 
** What hath the Angel written 
In the Book of thy Life to-day ?”” 


The moon, in her chariot of silver, 
Is climbing the eastern hill ; 

Her presence imparts to the picture 
A calmer and holier thrill : 

spirit is yary and restless, 

or everything seemeth to say : 

** What hath the Angel written 

in the Book of thy Life to-day?’ 





The ringing of merry lau aghter 
Comes up from the worldly throng— 
And over in yonder valley 
I hear the voice of song: 
It whispers in gentle accents, 
As the echoes die away : 
** What hath the Angel written 
In the Book of thy Life to-day ?”’ 


Night draweth her sable curtain 
O’er city, village and plain ; 
The nightingale, perched on the willow, 
Is singing a sad refrain. 
The notes, as they float on the zephyrs, 
Seem in soft, sweet voices to say : 
“What hath the Angel written 
In the Book of thy Life to-day ?”” 


The hum of voices and foot-falls 
Has died away in the street ; 
Anon, the silence is broken, 
By leaves as they fall at my feet. 
These mortal emblems remind me 
I, too, am passing away :— 
And what hath the oe | written 
In the Book of my Life to-day ? 


Are the snowy pages blotted 
By hours that have been misspent? 
Have I used the talents rightly 
Which God in His love hath lent ? 
Has my faith firmly clung to the Saviour, 
In hours of trial and need ? 
Have I wearied in keeping my vineyard— 
Or sowing the precious seed ? 


Have I wandered in clouds of temptation, 
Beset by the trials of life ? 
Has my heart ever failed in its duty 
’Mid worldly conflict and strife ? 
Have the sheaves which my hands have gathered 
Proved fruit in my Master’s store? 
Am I nearer the “‘ Golden City ”’ 
Than ever | was before? 


Oh, open the record, sweet Angel! 
Unravel its mysteries, pray ! 

Let me read the words Thou hast written 
In the Book of my Life to-day ? 

The pages lie open before me— 
The scroll of the Past is unrolled ; 

And written on memory’s tablet 
What records of sin Yehaid | ! 


The hopes that my spirit has cherished— 
Like characters written on sand— 
The swift-flowing tide of misfortune 
Has washed from the pebbly strand ! 
The visions my fancy has woven 
ave faded Tike twilight’s last gleam ; 
The hours of my life that are numbered 
Seem like an unrealized dream ! 


Ah, ’tis true that our lives are but jewels, 
Which sparkle a moment—then fade : 

No matter how dearly we prize them, 
They're always just what they are made, 

As the sculptor can transform the marble 
To pictures of beauty and grace— 

So we're carving our lives every hour 
With lines which no time can efface. 


We are chiselling—slowly, but surely— 
A form from the foes aby stone, 

Which shall tell for our shame or our honor, 
When the task with its toils is done ; 

Even now, as we glance through the vista 
Which shadows the days of the Past, 

We see how we've guided our chisels 
On the form that our fancy has cast. 


Instead of the beauteous impression, 
Which ought to be left on it there, 
Perhaps we have traced on the marble 
A picture of hopeless despair ! 
And again, as we look at it closely, 
The view to our minds ma convey 
The words which the Angel hath weltten 
In the Book of our lives each day. 


~~ pet us shut out from our vision 
he Past, with its burden of care— 
us us take up the Book of the Present, 
And behold what is written there. 
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The flowers that have studded our pathways 
Lie withered and crushed at our feet ! 
And again to our souls come the echoes 
vows we were wont to repeat. 


But, ah! they’re forgotten and broken ! 
Too late to recall them now! 

And, whatever the righteous sentence, 
Our hearts in submission must bow. 

If we're gathering thorns with the roses, 
"Tis seed that our hearts have strown ! 

If we're gleaning ashes for beauty 
We're reaping just what we have sown! 


And why should we choose out the pathway 

Where another before us has trod? 
Our life-work is not wrought by others ; 

Our own hands must weave in the thread: 

We must follow the golden needle 
Of Religion, Love and Truth ; 

“We must carefully guide it forward 
Through the lengths of the silvery woof, 


When the last little fibre 1s woven, 
And the sounds of the shuttle cease— 
When echoes of heavenly music 
Are wafted from shores of Peace— 
When Eternity opens the record 
At God’s almighty behest, 
May these be the words there written : 
** Well done! Enter into thy rest !’”’ 


After more music, the ‘‘ Benefits of the 
Superintendency ’’ was the subject of discus- 
sion. 

Ex-Governor James Pollock took the floor 
(being received with loud applause) and said 
he was unexpectedly called to speak upon 
the Superintendency. It is a feature of the 
utmost practical importance. The law of 
1854 was condemned by many, and the new 
feature was denounced as erroneous and ex- 
pensive. The Legislature was petitioned for 
its repeal, and it was believed that a majori- 
ty would vote accordingly. He confessed 
that the Executive ventured beyond the 
limits of official propriety when, at a meet- 
ing of friends of education, he ventured the 
declaration that if the Legislature should re- 
peal the bill, it would not fall while he held 
the power to prevent it, and it would have 
to be passed again by two-thirds. The ex- 
perience of nearly twenty years has justified 
that action, for the Superintendency to-day 
is the best feature of the system for purposes 
of organization. The efficient State Super- 
intendent, Dr. Wickersham, will testify that 
the County Superintendency is his right arm. 
Yet this great city of Philadelphia has no 
supervision except that of the Board of Con- 
trol. Many of its members are men of dis- 
tinguished ability, but the schools want one 
head. He had once recommended that the 
Philadelphia system be placed under the 
control of the State Department ; he believed 
that would be wisdom now. He congratu- 


lated the friends of education upon the pro- 
gress made in the past few years. The school 
has been made more pleasant and attractive. 
The law of kindness is taking the place of 
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the rod ; and this is well, for the memory 
of twenty floggings a day is not a pleasant 
one to anybody. Women’s rights are being 
practically recognized in many places, by 
adopting the principle that equal service de- 
serves equal compensation. But the respon- 
sibility of the teacher is greater than before. 
The world moves faster, and we must keep up 
or we might as well be buried. He lives 
most, who ‘‘ thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.’’ With this in view let us push 
forward our great and honorable work. If 
well done it will leave an impress on the 
world that will stamp with immortality the 
day that brought the system into being. 

State Superintendent Wickersham follow- 
ed, confirming the testimony of Gov. Pol- 
lock as to the difficulties encountered in the 
early days of the Superintendency. He 
was present at the convention of Superin- 
tendents at Harrisburg, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, and labored, 
among others, to induce the Legislature to 
give the new plan a fair trial for another 
year. During the session, the Governor 
(Pollock) came in, and briefly told us to 
give ourselves no concern—that while he 
had the power to save it the law should 
stand until it had a fair chance. The 
friends of education went home cheered by 
his words. The law stood and vindicated 
itself, and he was not sure that it would be 
upon the statute-books to-day but for the 
firmness of the Executive. He preferred 
not to speak longer, but would give his time 
to Hon. Henry Hickok, whom he desired 
to hear on this question. 

Miss Susan B. Buckley, of the Girl’s 
Normal School, gave a semi-musical recita- 
tion which was loudly applauded, especial- 
ly its political jokes. 


Mr. G. Harry Davis, Philadelphia, then 
read the following essay on * 


SUNNY TEACHING. 
BY G. HARRY DAVIS. 

I Love sunshine, I love flowers, and I love children. 
Ihave met the sunshine as it came across the morn- 
ing hills, smiling a bright good-morrow to the glad- 
dened flowers, and bathed my brow in its rising 
radiance. I have watched it as it sank in western 
valleys, glorifying the flelds witha socee gee aient, 
and felt enobled by its roseaté beauty, and then from 
beyond the horizon, | have seen its last good-bye 
crimsoning and purpling some floating cloud in the 
evening zenith, and seeming to say: “I am going, 
but will return again, and, till I come, I leave you 
with the evening and the morning stars.”’ I have 
seen it fleck the tree tops with its full-born glory,and 
en out the hidden flower that it might kiss it into 

auty. 

F = behind the dark and sullen clouds of summer 
storms it finds its way, skirts the bosom of the great 
deep and, falling upon the sails of distant ships, 
decks them in the whiteness of the winter's snow- 
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flake, and when the storm is over and its rays shim- 
mer on us, gems of “purest ray serene” flash back 
reflected brilliancy from forest, field and glen. 


It sparkles on the frozen fuce of winter and softens | 
It unlocks the chained waters, and | § ; 
|} your sometimes weary and discouraging rounds of 


it into spring. 
sends them leaping, dancing and cascading to mighty 
rivers. It dwells upon the summer grain and ripens 
it for the garnering and the 


promise, and echoes in its constant circlings the joy- 
song of the morning stars. Joyful, bright and merry 
sunshine! how the wearied and dying one strains 


the dimming eye to catch its latest gleam—how glad | 
is the mourning heart when it pierces the dark cav- | 


erns of its despair—how it wakes the birds to music, 
melody, and hushes nature into rest. How happy it 
makes us, how noble, how good—for was it not born 
of Him who sits amid the valleys of the New Jerusa- 
lem—the Sun thereof? 

And I love flowers—whithersoever they come, 
either from the quiet glade by the brook side, the 
crags of uplifted peaks, or the gardens of wealth and 
cultivation ; and whatever their kind; whether the 
violet nodding on its slender stem, the daisy of the 
earliest spring time, the lilies of the field or the lilies 
of the valley, the stray and tiny one that keeps 


above the mountain’s slope in all the beauty of na- | 


ture’s wildness or the nurtured and fostered beauty, 
developed under the careful hand of the skiliful 
florist. Lcare not where they are or what they are, 
llove them. I would have them on the pulpit, in 
the office, in the store and in the workshop, in 
the button-hole of the man, and the dainty band 
of the woman. Everywhere and anywhere that 
1 could | would have them; not forgetting the 
rooms in which many of you spend your lives in 
the pursuit of your noble profession. By their 
presence I would gladden your hearts that they 
might speak the kindliest, the gentlest moods. 


Fiowers ! why they bind us with softest links to the 
eternal gardens where they shall blossom and bloom | 


without decay—they remind us of the stainlessness 
of Paradise, and teach us of purity tocome. When 
they look at us with their tiny cups filled with the 
dews of the morning, they teach us of another morn- 
ing, when we shall arise in the twilight of the coming 
day cleansed by the dews Of saving grace. Lam not 
ashamed of thislove. I glory in it. I am not of 
those of whom the poet sings, 

A primrose on the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose is to him, 

And it is nothing more. 

And I love children. I don’t know why. I don’t 
know why lloved my mother, now sieeping so sweet ly 
beneath the stars that twinkle o’er her grave, while 
the anthem of ber life mingles in the breeze that sings 
to the green sod that covers her, “She hath done what 
she could "—but I did, nay, ldo. She comes to me in 
dreams, she guards and guides—ministering angel 
that she is—my —_ luotsteps; and memory carries 
me back through a long, long vista, to her gentle love 
and her faith, and 1 see an upraised finger that points 
me beyoud my life, beyond the dark waters that 
surge upon its beach, over and up and on, through 
utes anjuar to the land of sunshine, flowers and chil- 
dren. Moral scientists, with the stern precision of 
the law, would call this love natural loye and affec- 
tion. Mayhap it is; we accept the reason. I affirm 
the fact ; and when Liook down through their childish 
eyes, so full of truth, to the depth of their unsullied 
heurts—when [catch the merry prattle of their voices, 
or run my fingers through the curly ringlets of their 
hair, when their tiny hand twines itself around my 
mantier finger, or Ll cateh them in my arms that theirs 
may encircle my neck—when Lromp with them in their 
chiidish glee, or soothe them in their childish sorrow 
liove them, und | love them us I love my mother. i 
love my own first, best and dearest, but 1 love others 
too, and I would rather go to my grave with a re- 
quiem sung by children’s hearts, with ehildren to 
weep tears and children to plant tlowers, than amid 
the p. oming of guns,the half-musting of flags, and the 
solemn dirge of eartiys heroes, 

Yes, | love sunshine—I love flowers and I love chil- 
dren. Nature teaches me that sunshine is necessary 
for the blossom, the bloom and the development of 
flowers. Sometimes you will tind them in the darkest 
nooks of the forest, and the farthest corner of the 
cavern, blooming, and perhaps fragrant, where no 
ray of sunlight ever finds its way, and there are oth- 
ers that bloom only when the stars shine, and gather 
their beauty within themselves at the first approach 
of asunbeam. But these are the exceptions, not the 
rule. They are the grandest and most dazzling in 
their beauty that open to the fiercest of tropical suns, 
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| its more fortunate fellows. 


“harvest home.” It | 
spans the world with its rainbow of beauty and | 


| which the sunshine is carefully excluded. 


| almost before it is seen, as though ashamed to 





| Sept., 


while the little serubby thing that peeps timidly 
above the Arctic snow, seems to want the warmth of 
The sunshine coaxes the 
earliest flower above the ground so lately frozen, and 
rests upon it till its little blossom opens, and you, on 


duty, catch the first blossom on the roadside, or by 
the path across the field, and your heart is at once 
sluddened, and you cry out that spring is coming. 
Vith what tender touch you pluck the little one from 
the stem, and thank God the days of sunshine are 
coming back to you again. And then, when the har- 
vests are all over, and the corn all cut, and the shad- 
ows grow long and longer in the Indian summer time, 
it touches the foliage all around, and with a mightier 


| wand than any wielded by earthly magician, changes 
| the hues of summer tothe golden tints of autumn, 


and paints all nature with the varied hues of dying 
lenves. Storms dash over field and garden, and crush 
the flowers to refuge in the earth, terrible winds 
sweep by and prostrate them again and again, but 
after the fury and the storm—quietly, gently, but 


| certainly, the sunshine draws them from their deso- 


lation—and raises them to their earlier beauty. So 
potent is its power that, turn them as you may, you 
find them ever coming back tothe sunshine on which 
they feed and live. Experience teaches me that sun- 
shine is necessary for the blossom, the bloom and the 
development of children, 

Look at those who live upon it and thrive upon it— 
what ruddy cheeks of health—what clear eyes—and 
how the laughter ripples out from hearts brimful of 
merriment. Whether in far-off country lanes they 
roll on the grass, or with brown and chubby feet 
they chase the passing butterfly, or in our own city 
homes they live in the streets and bathe in the gut- 
ters, it is the same. Here as there—there as here. 
They grow into the broad-chested farmer, who looks 


| upon his ripening grain, a king amid his harvest, or 


the square-shouldered man of sinews and strength, 
to whom the burden of his life is as a straw. 

And look at them in their gilded nurseries, from 
Puny, 
sickly, and white. Dark and weary lids are theirs, 
and a smile that forces itself up to their faces is gone 
ight 
upon a face so wan and weird. 

Birds will sing sweetly in cages of wire, but their 
song is not long, and dies away in as short a life. 

Flowers will bloom in the forcing of the conserva- 


| tory, but they fade and wither quickly amid the glare 


of the dance or the mirth of the banquet. 

Children sometimes flourish in the unnatural Ifeat 
of the nursery, and are beautiful in the whiteness of 
fine linen and the jewels of wealth, but they grow up 

mle and sickly, wearily dragging their life’s wor 
vchind them, or an early death kisses them away to 


| the sunlight of the upper world, that they may bloom 


there as they could not here. 
And this is true of the sunshine that sparkles in 


| the face and the deportment of the teacher, and he 


or she is the most successful in your proud vocation 
who carries on cach succeeding morning to the class, 
and to each and every scholar thereof, a bright and 
smiling face and a happy heart. It may seem pre- 
sumption to stand before the combined experience 
assembled here and strive to teach the teacher. But 
rou will believe me when I disavow such intention, 
Yao not aim to be a Mentor, but truth is truth, and 
sometimes “the weak things of this world” are used 
to confound the mighty. 

My years are yet few enough to keep the memory 
of my school-boy days bright, and their experience 
bas taught me that what 1 have before said is true, 
and I repeat it. 

The most successful teacher, other requisites being 
equal, is he or she who is the brightest and cheeriest 
teacher, who rules the class by whe law of love, and 
lives a life of sunshine. Much more can be accom- 
plished by a firm, but gentle, discipline with the 
scholar, than by either ridicule or unealled-for 
severity. The dunce of the school can be converted 
into a hard-working studeat by a kind word, after 
floggings have failed. The duliard be made an eager 
learner by encouragement, when all other devices 
known to the profession have been found useless. 
And the noneel in the race can be spurred into com- 
etition by a smile, when the unsuccessiul rod has 
veen laid aside. Honest, persistent, aud earnest 
effort, in a kindly way, will win for the teacher a suc- 
cess in that vocation that will come in no other way. 
it is so in all the varied forms of life. It is true in 
the nursery of the home, and true in the nursery of 
the school. A kind word—a soft answer—will some- 
times form a character into nobility and usefulness, 
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that would otherwise sink into the slough of despond, 
and be lost in the mire of crime and ignorance. 

I can pot out such, who taught me, when a bo 
and their classes flourished accordin ye Well do 
remember the ratan in the hands of the hasty and 
forbidding, and the vows of vengeance that would 
have oftener become realities, but that the boy is 
weaker than the man. Yet 1 remember how the 
slates flew in the room of the growler, as with menac- 
ing frown he raised hisarm to strike, and the answer 
obstinately refused to the surly question, and the 
sullen, dogged determination with which the unmer- 
ited punishment was received. And now, in my man- 
hood days, with some experience as a director in the 
schools of our city, with no slights to redress and no 
wrongs to revenge, I can look back to many of these 
boys, and say unto many of them, * Well and properly 
done.” To many teachers in the land this is the 
foulest, direst treason—I trust to none before me— 
but if it be, I can ony say, it is the truth, “ and if it 
be treason, why—make the most of it.” 

The scholar is notan qnawey that every post should 
be guarded and sentried, lest the exuberance of 
youth burst forth. The class-room is not a battle- 
tield, save for the good contentions of intellect, where 
mind against mind shallflash out the bright thoughts 
of cultured genius. He is an embryo man, and his 
teacher should be his best friend. And friendship is 
joy, and a sunny teacher is a joyous friend. 
mind is in your keeping, that you shall culture it 
and foster it, and develop it. A flower to bud an 
bloom, and blossom under your care, tall, in the 
beauty of its development, its fragrance permeates 
the air around, and spreads a high and holy intiuence 
to the outermost circie, easing yo" and your work. 
or hangs on the stem a lifeless, withered thing, devoid 
of both beauty and fragrance, a monument to your 
indiscretion or want of heart. r 

Do not think for a moment that I deem the class 
room the place for merriment, or the study hour the 
time for jokes. Nay, 1 believe in discipline firm and 
steady, but the discipline of affection, and I find far 
better disciplinarians among my sunny friends, than 
among those bears who snari, and growl, and show 
their teeth at every circumstance that ruffles them. 

There are those in this world whose whole nature 
is antagonistic; whose hand is against every man’s, 
and every man’s hand against theirs; who seem to 
believe this world not only a wide waste of wilder- 
ness, but the veriest vale of tears, and who would 
scare the smile from the face of all, and change the 
laughter of joy to the tears of Niobe ; who, locked in 
the 1ron selfishness of their mean and sordid natures, 
begrudge a smile, because some stray flower, droop- 
ing and dying in that wilderness, or weeping itself 
away in those tears, might be lighteneu or made 
happier thereby. They enter the ciass-room like the 
blast of the east wind, which chilis everything by its 
icy intluence—and the garden is dull,and the towers 
gather themselves within themseives, and the buds 
refuse to open, and the east wind is happy, or happy 
as un east wind can be, because all elise 1s iniserabie, 

Are there such among you? There were once, 
Those who believed the chief end of the pedagogue 
to be to flog his scholars and drive knowledge to the 
brain through the medium of the back, or drop it into 
stinging paims from the end of a rod. I deny it. 
This worid is not « waste wilderness. It is God’s 
acre, wherein are blooming flowers that will be ra- 
diant with the brightest beauty in the gardens above. 
lt is not a “vale of tears,” save to those who would 
inuke itso. It is the great and glorious thought of 
God, whose name is Love. Itis the echoof that voice 
that went over the waste of watersin the far-oif misty 
creation. Lt is the world that was evoived from God 
by God, upon which He looked and was satisfied, as it 
sung its birth anthem of gratitude and praise, 1t is 
aight” and beautiful world, filed with loved and 
loving hearts, with heroes and heroines, with good 
and noble men and women. Itisthe bright und beau- 
titul threshold to that better world up above clouds, 
where the angels dwell and sing, and the sun always 
shines, and the flowers bloom, und the children are 
all joy and happiness. 

Take it thus in your hearts, and when you stand 
before your classes remember it, and they will catch 
from you at least the retiection of your joy, and be 
a4 bom with you. 

ou cannot always praise, and without an effort 
= cannot always be happy, but let your praise be 
requent, your blame judicious. 1 would have even 
your censure mixed with praise. Seek for words of 
commendation and reward, and so mix the medicine, 
sometimes necessarily given, with honey, that though 
the disease be reached, the patient flinches not at the 
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dose, The repulsive pills of the olden profession 
have given place to the sugar-coated ones of the new 
—the dose is less nauseous, the benefit greater. 

There is something more in teaching than the pal- 
try dollars and cents received for services rendered. 
Your compensation is little enough, and too often 
grudgingly given, and that a man’s or woman’s brains 
and experience should be dealt with as a shopman 
deals with the goods upon his counter, is a disgrace 
to the enlightenment of the day. If this were ail the 
reward of your work, if it be only that of the daily 
laborer, if there be no higher encouragement, then 
your motto might be, “The least amount of work for 
the greatest sum of money.” 

But itis not. You are preparing those around you 
for the great work of their lives, you are brightening 
up the weapons with which they shall fight great 
battles and achieve noble victories. You are writing 
thoughts on hearts that shall in after days developin 
noble, golden deeds. Youare engaged in a work that 
1s grand and important, and in this the day of work, 
of earnest, persistent effort, when the sluggard drags 
in the race and dies by the wayside, if you woud 
succeed in that work io must Carry with you bright 
faces, bright eyes and contented hearts—remember- 
ing that from the ranks of our school children are to 
cone the fathers and mothers of another generation, 
the eloguent men who bear the messages of God, 
the orators, the peyecions, the inventors, the sci- 
entists, the merchant princes and the masters of 
skilied labor. The men into whose hands shall fall 
the government of this commonwealth, and greater, 


| aye, tar greater, the future mothers of the Republic. 


What great changes have been wrought in our 
school system since the days of the Pauper schools; 
what huge strides of advancementand progress! And 
we shali not, cannotstop here, but must go onin that 
advancement to still further achievements, still 
higher plains, still greater work, 

How ditferent the character of the teaching and the 
teacher. There wus a time when scholars were 
watched and trapped into misdemeanors, and then 
punished with a severity only palliated by the igno- 
rance of the teacher—when to smile was a crime, and 
childhood the wickedest period of one’s life; when 
ferules and rods and fists were the instruments with 
which knowiedge was driven into the pupil, and 
the school-room was to the scholar what the prison 
cell is to the convict, without asingle ray of sunshine 
to smile in on the darkness. That time hus gone by, 
and we now see the morning of a brighter and hap- 
pier day, both for yourselves and your scholars. 
Squeers and Dotheboy’s Hall have passed away, and 
we have no need for a Nicholas Nickleby, and we ay 
hope that the tyranny of the past pedagogue hus 
given wuy to the kindly liberality of the present. 

To heip you in your sunny teaching, I would give 
you sunny surroundings. Myschool-house should be 
us perfect as experience and ingenuity couid make it, 
for | do not wonder at all that so many schoiars pre- 
fer to stay at home rather than spend their days in 
the barns, hurdiy fit for beasts, so often seieeted for 
them as school houses. The grounds should be laid 
out in walks and fields, varied by flowers, trees and 
fountains. The outside shouid be the perfection of 
architectural skill, the inside a model of health and 
beauty. Every room should be carpeted. Singing 
birds and blooming flowers should hang at every 
window, the walls be filled with the finest produc- 
tions of the puinter’s art, and the corners with the 
grandest of the sculptor’s conceptions. Heat, light 
und ventilation properly applied, should make euch 
room a bright and huppy place. My scholars should 
ussembie in one assembly-room, and depart to the 
several Clusses to the struins of sweet music. They 
shouid be of both sexes, that a generous rivalry 
shouid exist, the one to strengthen, the other to re- 
fine. There should not be a sombre color, but all 
should be as bright as youth ought to be. Always 
clean, I would thus develop cleanliness in the Classes. 
There should be gymnasiums for the boys, and calis- 
thenics for the giris, that mind and body growing to- 
gether, should develop in the stature of perfect ma- 
turity. Libraries and philosophical instruments 
shouid be distributed wherever needed, that educa- 
tion should take the place of cramming. 

Thus i would not only make my school happy, 
but there would be a grand and good etfect upon the 
minds of the children by these pleasant and happy 
surroundings. For, of the refining influences of art, 
as represented by paintings and statuary, and nature 
as represented by tlowers, taste is born; and taste 
deveiopes by cultivation into refinement, and the 
rough iad or hoyden girl, is thus imbued with the 
higher and nobler ambitions resulting therefrom. 
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This idea is not of Utopian birth, but capable of 
practical ee ge and will one day be recogniz- 
ed and pract , to an extent satisfactory to even 
its most ardent advocates. True, advances are slow- 
ly made in eve t cause, but they are made, 
and so will my idea be realized. Utopian as it may 
seem to-day, the present century will see its success- 
ful development. 

1 have talked much; it may be said little; but the 
object 1 have in view, riy as 1 may have treated 
it, is a high and, I think, a noble one. My pleais for 
children, and happiness in their scnools. We often 
hear others, and have often ourselves sighed, for the 
careless, happy days of our childhood, and in our 
wisdom we have deemed the school days the happi- 
est of life. I do not believe it. The sorrows and 
griefs of children, are as great and hard for them to 
to bear as our own for us. They are 80 patient in 
their suffering that we know not how much they do 
bear. Our battles are greater and our struggles 
longer, but our weapons are stronger. We fight with 
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che well-tried steel of age and experience—they, only 
with the tin swords from the toy shops. 

My pus is for that bright and cheery teaching that 
would convert the dreariest class-room into a sun- 
shiny place of cosy love, and if I had the power, I 
wonld stand on the uppermost peak of our highest 
mountain, and as the champion of these child- 
ren, trumpet forth this plea, in a blast so loud, that 
it would reverberate through all the valleys and 
giens of this grand old State, and its echo rattle 

ainst the rickety windows and doors of the far- 
thest, the loneliest and the chilliest school house, 
with the impetousity of its truth. 

Children, large and small, are flowers in the gardens 
of the world, and they can be trained and developed | 
best by the sunshiny, cheery and happy teacher. 

The work of the teacherisa grand and glorious 
one—nothing less than the development of minds 
that shall make the world better and sweeter by 
their presence—the preparation of the youth, of our 
State for the great conflicts of the life that opens to 
him on his entry into manhood. 

The best and most successful teacher is the bright 
and cheerful one, who, rising above the mere pecuni- 
ary compensation of the work, grasps al! its difficul- 
ties, and with love and earnestness educates, draws 
out the scholar by the law of love and gentle disci- 
pline. As aguinst the mean, selfish, melancholy, dark 
and cloudy teaching that withers up the sunshine of 

-outh and drives the mind within itself, give them 

he, bright, cheerful, patient, long-suffering and sunny 
teaching, that will draw every heart to the teacher, 
and successfully develop thescholar for the life that 
is to come. 

Let your teaching be thus, and then, when school 
is out, when your life’s work is done, and you climb 
the mountain top in the evening twilight of your 
days, and a gleam of Heaven’s sunshine lights up that 
work, you will look back, satistied that your labors 
have accomplished something. Mayhap you went 
forth 1 the morning weeping, but you are returning 
in_ the eventide, bearing precious sheaves with you. 

Then, as you turn from the retrospect, and face the 
glories of the land beyond the coming night, a sound 
will greet your listening ears, and an anthem sung 
by angel choirs will tremble down in that eventide, 
and echo through the chambers of your heart, and 
the refrain of the song shall be —She hath done what 
she could: and a bright and glorious form in the 
midst thereof will reply, “Well done!” and across 
the night you will go, and up, and on, and through, 
and in the glorious sunrise of a new-born day; in the 
land of sunshine, flowers and children, you will lay 
these sheaves at the feet of the Lord of the harvest, 
gather in with the white-robed singers, and, mingling 
your voice in the great chorus, take up the strain, 
and send it back through the skies to the earth, 


“T HAVE DONE WHAT I COULD.” 





Hon. Henry Hickok said he regretted 
that the discussion of the superintendency 
had been so abruptly broken up, and its 
connection lost. The Association was 
called to Philadelphia in order to bring its 
influence to bear upon this very question 
in this city; it is the all-absorbing question 





here, and we had better sacrificed all the 
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rest of the programme than interrupted this 
discussion. It was now too late to protract 
it further. 

Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl read a short 
selection, after which the Association ad- 
journed till 9 A. M., to-morrow. 


+ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 





Opened with music, followed by prayer 
by Dr. M. Valentine. 

Mr. G. J. Luckey, in a brief speech, de- 
clined the nomination for President of the 
Association. 

On motion of W. H. Parker, nomina- 
tions for Executive Committee were re- 
opened, and Mr. Luckey was placed in nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. W. H. Parker reported verbally from 
the Committee on Centennial Celebration, 
asking to be continued. 

_ Edw. Shippen, Esq., offered the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

WHEREAS, The various nations of the earth will 
be represented in this city on the 4th day of July, 
1876, and at the United States Exposition then and 
here to be held, it seems most fitting that the 
occasion be utilized in the service of education, not 
only for ourselves, but for those who seek the basis of 
our national happiness, progress and wealth; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the committee heretofore appointed 
shall confer with the commissioners appointed by the 
general government and report at the next conven- 
tion, how and in what manner the cause of public 
education may be best represented at the centennial 
celebration and exposition, and how and in what 
manner the progress, practical working and success 
of the cause shall be made manifest to those who 
shall be the nation’s guests under Pennsylvania’s 
and Philadelphia’s more immediate hospitalities. 

Resolved, ‘That said committee be requested also 
to confer with the board of education of Philadelphia 
in respect to the best plan by which the visitors may 
have an opportunity of witnessing our educational 
system and progress, and that said board be requested 
to appoint a committee of five to unite with a similar 
committee of this association to aid in whatever ac- 
tion may hereafter be determined upon in relation to 
the subject matter of these resolutions, 


On motion of Dr. B. F. Taylor, a com- 
mittee of five, of which the State Superin- 
tendent was to be chairman, was appointed 
and instructed to report to the next meet- 
ing of this Association a uniform plan for 
granting certificates. The committee con- 
sists of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Dr. Taylor, 
G. J. Luckey, F. A. Allen and Geo. W. 
Fetter. 

Mr. M. N. Horton, Lycoming, offered the 
following : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
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to inquire into the expediency of obtaining State aid 
for the support of High Schools, devises a plan for 
securing this object, and report the same at the next 
meeting of this Association. 


The resolution was adopted, and the com- 
mitted consists of Messrs. M. Horton, S. 
B. Heiges and Jos. K. Gotwals. 

Mr. A. T. Douthett, Allegheny, declined 
the nomination for the presidency. 

Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Legislature be petitioned to 
have the election laws in the State so changed that 
the élection for school directors shall take place in 
the month of May; and separate from any general 
election. 

Referred to the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. 

After music by the Park Band, the elec- 
tion of officers was held, Messrs. Ingram, 
Walker, Johnson, Hubbard and Horton 
acting as tellers, and the vote resulting as 
follows: 

for President—W. W. Woodruff, 185; Edward 
Gideon, 238; A. T. Douthett, 25; Geo. J. Luckey, 
373 scattering, 62. 

For Vice Presidents—Mary L. Dunn, 373; M. 
or 44; S. B. Heiges, 100; Dr. Geo. P. Hayes, 
2 . 

Y Gichvtlee 5. P. McCaskey, 379. 

Treasurer—D. S. Burns, 379. 

Ticket Agent—Joseph F. C. Sickels, 379. 

Executive Committee—Geo. W. Shock, 282; J. B. 
Johnson, 163; B. F. Shaub, 234; Jesse Newlin, 283; 
Chas. H. Verrill, 224; M. N. Horton, 129; W. H. 
Shelley, 181; J. C. Graham, 105; H. B. Whitting- 
ton, 138; Geo. J. Luckey, 162. 

Enrolling Committee—I. S. Geist, 379; G. H. 
Stout, 379; E.J. Young, 379; F. F. Christine, 
379; John F. Davis, 379. 

While the vote was being counted, Prof. 
B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, was elected 
to honorary membership of the Association. 

Superintendent Luckey moved that when 
this Association adjourns to-night, it adjourn 
to meet.in the city of Erie, at the call of the 
Executive Committee. Agreed to. 

Prof. J. R. Sypher offered the following, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to have a 
book prepared for the use of the Association, in which 
the reports of the several meetings of this Association 
from its organization shall be entered in condensed 
form from the successive volumes of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, the cost of said transcript 
not to exceed fifty dollars. 


Prof. F. A. Allen, Tioga, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed, in preparing the future work of this Associa- 
tion, to limit all papers read before it to fifteen min- 
utes, and all addresses to thirty, and that a suitable 
time, after each paper, be allowed for discussion, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the Association. 
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Mrs. Lucretia Mott was elected to hono- 
rary membership and invited to the platform, 
on motion of Mr. Sypher. 


President Edward H. Magill, of Swarth- 
more College, read the following paper on 
the 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


BY EDWARD H. MAGILL. 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen; I must be- 
gin with a candid acknowledgment that I have un- 
dertaken to-day an exceedingly difficult task. That 
the sexes should be educated together in our higher 
institutions of learning, seems to me to partake so 
much of the nature of an axiom as to be almost inca- 
pable of proof. But I must not forget that, while it 
seems so axiomatic to myself, others, who may haye 
had equal opportunities to judge, and for whose opin- 
ions | entertain the most profound respect, have ar- 
rived at a different conclusion. I must, therefore, 
attempt to show, in a few words, that the co-educa- 
tian of the sexes in our colleges is founded upon cor- 
rect principles, and enforce what I say by the testi- 
mony of those who, with myself, have witnessed the 
successful practical application of these principles. 
This is, indeed, rather a question of practice than of 
theory, and it will be borne in mind that the burden 
of proof rests mainly with the other side. It is rather 
for them to show that the sexes should not be educat- 
ed together. It is certainly the normal, if not the ex- 
isting, condition of things. Motives of economy 
alone, and simplicity of organization certainly demand 
it, unless some weighty reasons can be given why it 
is undesirable. 

That the moral and social effect of educating the 
sexes together is in every way advantageous to them 
both, may, I think, be considered as fully established 
by the united voice of men of large practical ex- 
perience. I might quote pages of testimony from 
the principals of large Normal Schools in different 
parts of the country, in which the mixed system has 
been thoroughly tested for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, but I know that it is urged, (though, I think, 
wholly without reason) that conclusions thus reach- 
ed, would be applicable to colleges. I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to the testimony of presidents 
and professors of the different colleges in the country 
where this system has been tried. I quote first from 
the Rev. Dr. Fairchild, President of Oberlin Col- 
lege, where co-education has been well tested for 
more than thirty years; an institution now number- 
ing over one thousand students, of both sexes. He 
says: ‘To secure social culture the student does 
not need to make any expenditure of time, going out 
of his way, or leaving his proper work, for the pleas- 
ure or improvement resulting from society. He 
finds himself naturally in the midst of it, and he ad- 
justs himself to it instinctively. It influences his 
manners, his feelings, his thoughts. He may be 
as little conscious of the sources of the influence as 
of the sunlight, or the atmosphere; it will envelop 
him all the same, saving him from the excessive in- 
troversion, the morbid fancies, the moroseness, 
which sometimes arise in secluded study; giving 
elasticity of spirits, and even of movement, and re- 
finement of hersahe not readily attained out of so- 
ciety.”’ 








—_— 
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The Rev. Dr. Hosmer, President of the Antioch 
College, and a successor to Horace Mann, speaking 
of the students of Antioch, says: “As to character 
and conduct, I am sure that our young men have 
been rendered more orderly, gentle and manly, 
and our young women stronger and more earnest, 
by being members of the same institution, and meet- 
ing in the recitations.” £8 

it is a common remark that institutions for both 
sexes, to be successful, must be placed under carefully 
guarded and able management. This is a necessary 
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condition of success everywhere, in ail institutions, | 


and I maintain that the same organizing ability and 
power of control which will manage successfully an 
institution for one sex alone, will be even more suc- 
cessful where the sexes are united. The difficulties 
which loom up, and seem quite insurmountable in 
theory, vanish in the practice. Those who have al- 
ways been accustomed to see young men and young 
women in separate institutions of learning, and who 
know how much time and thought they spend upon 
each other, when thus separated, are apt to suppose 
that this difficulty would be increased if they were 
educated together. No conclusion could be more 
fallacious. There is nothing like daily association 
in the class-room, and competition in study, to wear 
off the halo of young romance, and enable them to 
see each other as they really are. That they will be 
likely to form acquaintances which will result in 
matrimonial engagements, after leaving the college, 
cannot, of course, be denied, Upon this point I 
quote from Dr. Fairchild. He says: “If this is a 
fatal objection, the system must be pronounced a 
failure. The majority of young people form such 
acquaintances between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, and these are the years devoted to a course of 
study. It would be a most unnatural state of things, 
if such acquaintances should wot be made. The rea- 
sonable inquiry in the case is, whether such acquaint- 
ances and engagements can be made under circum- 
stances more favorable to a wise and considerate ad- 
justment, or more promising of a happy result.” 

Thus the doctor disposes of this most frivolous ob- 
jection. When we consider how rashly young per- 
sons ordinarily enter into this, the most important 
of all engagements, with but an imperfect knowledge 
of each other’s characters, we can easily judge 
whether the case would be made worse, if these ac- 
quaintances were made during a course of study, 
where, by daily association in the classes, young per- 
sons have the best of opportunities to know each 
other’s real character. Under such circumstances, 
so far from improper alliances growing out of these 
relations, it is clear that the very reverse must be the 
result, and that many very unsuitable alliances will 
thereby be prevented. 

That the daily association of young men and 
young women, in the pursuit of their studies, has a 
refining and elevating effect upon dof/, is a matter of 
common observation with all who have seen the ex- 
periment fairly tried. It is generally believed that 
while it may produce this favorable result upon young 
men, it is not so clear in the case of the young women, 
and that what is gained by the one sex in this respect 
is lost by the other. This is an errorin theory which 


practical experience cannot fail to correct, 

Upon this point let me quote from the words of 
President White, of the Cornell University. In a 
recent report upon this subject he says: “ As to the 
good effect on the women who have actually entered 
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the colleges, the testimony is ample. The commit- 
tee, in its visits, found no opposing statements, either 
from college officers, students of either sex, or citi- 
zens of university towns ; and all their observations 
failed to detect any symptoms of any less of the dis- 
tinctive womanly qualities so highly prized.” 

You will pardon, also, a quotation from a letter 
recently received from the father of a young lady 
who has now spent three years with us in the Swarth- 
more College. He writes: “ Her sojourn with you 
has been of great service to her, and I think it will 
have a permanent effect in forming her character. 
Aside trom the book knowledge to be obtained, we 
wished to accomplish two purposes in sending her 
from home. First, to throw her more upon her own 
resources, and thus strengthen a rather yielding char- 
acter, lacking in self-esteem ; and, second, we wanted 
her to associate with young men, in such a competi- 
tive way that when she meets them in society she will 
be better able to understand, weigh and value them at 
their real worth, and not be dazed by the first con- 
tact with the other sex.” 

I need not multiply words, nor heap up testi- 
mony upon this subject. We all understand that 
brothers and sisters, in every well-regulated family, 
excite a mutually refining and elevating effect uj on 
each other, and that it is always a misfortune to 
either to be deprived of the influence of the oth- 
er. What is true in the family is equally true in the 
school and college, under proper regulations, How 
many have seen a son or brother return home, after 
years of constant association with his own sex only, 
in school or college, awkward and rude, with a 
mind stored with knowledge dearly purchased, at a 
totally unnecessary expense of refinement and cul- 
tivation; and how many, on the other hand, have 
seen a sister or a daughter return, after a similar absence 
and long association with Aer own sex only, at 
school, simpering and shy in the presence of the 
other sex, and with the most romantic and exalted 
ideas of their character, often to be corrected by bit- 
ter experience, and the sacrifice of the life which 
might have been useful and happy; and how sad a 
thought it is that a foolish and unreasoning prejudice 
will continue this great wrong to both sexes, by de- 
priving each, through these critical, formative years, 
of the society of the other. 

Having shown that, morally and socially, young 
persons are improved by co-education, I come now 
to consider its effect upon scholarship. In the first 
piace, let me say, that if high scholarship must be sacri- 
ticed to elevate the mora/ standard of the rising gen- 
eration, /et it be sacrificed. But that no such sacri- 
fice will be necessary, we have, already, the most 
abundant testimony. Some men are fond of saying 
that girls readily keep pace with boys in the earlier 
studies, and even outstrip them, but when they ad- 
vance further, and the rea/ work begins, they fall be- 
hind. It is occasionally refreshing to hear this remark 
from those who are especially fortunate that, in their 
race for intellectual distinction, young women have 
not had the opportunity to compete. It is growing 
less and less safe to make this gratuitous statement, 
as facilities for higher education are gradually being 
opened to women, 

Wherever the attempt has been made to present 
equal opportunities to the both sexes, women have 
not suffered by the comparison. Upon this point let us 
hear the testimony of the President of Oberlin. He 
says > “* During my own experience as professor, eight 
years in ancient languages, Latin, Greek and He- 
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brew; eleven in mathematics, abstract and applied, 
and eight in philosophical and ethical studies, 7 
have never observed any difference in the sexes as to 

ormance in the recitations.” 

esident White, in his late report, says: ‘The 
best Greek scholar among the 1300 students of the 
University of Michigan a few years since; the best 
mathematical scholar in one of the largest classes of 
that institution to-day; and several among the high- 
est in natural science, and in the general courses of 
study, ae young women ” : 

Take these statements in connection with the fact 
that facilities for the higher education of woman are 
so rare, and of so recent date, and do they not 
clearly show that women can successfully compete 
with men in intellectual efforts? That women of dis- 
tinction in the various departments of learning have 
arisen, in the face of all the discouragements placed 
in their way, and that young women compete sosuc- 
cessfully with young men in those institutions where 
they have been admitted, of latter years, are facts 
which form a triumphant refutation of the unfounded 
charge that women always fall behind when they 
come to the real work. 

I am forcibly reminded, in this connection, of the 
remark of Prof. Walter Smith, a man of large educa- 
tional experience in England, now State director of 
Art Education in Massachusetts. Hesays: “I have 
heard young men who never taught a mixed class of 
males and females for an hour in their lives, glibly 
lay down the axiom that ‘ man’s is the reasoning and 
progressive mind, woman’s the contemplative and 
conservative mind,’ and then proceed to account for 
this phenomenon by quotations of the opinions of 
philosophers, or by the recital of their own eyes 
ence—observation made, probably, during a ball or 
a picnic.” 

But even if it were true that women generally 
would be found, upon trial, unequal to men, it would 
be no argument whatever for closing the doors of our 
colleges against them. Let that matter settle itself 
by the examinations for admission, and the biennials 
just as it does for boys and men of varying capacity. 
Nor does it change the aspect of this question that 
the great majority of girls wi// not be likely to seek a 
collegiate education. 

President Angell of the University of Michigan, in 
a letter recently received, says: “ Those girls who do 
wish a collegiate education should have a chance to 
get it; and since our colleges cannot be duplicated 

or women, they should be admitted, unless some 
serious practical objection can be shown. In fact, 
all who try the experiment report that there are none. 
We have not had the slightest embarrassment from 
the reception of women. They have done their work 
admirably, and, apparently, with no peril to their 
health. 

Why do we presume to dictate to woman what 
particular course is proper for her sphere? Let all 
avenues of knowledge be opened to both sexes alike, 
and let both alike, under a judicious optional system, 
freely partake of the knowledge which they desire. 
Fear not the lowering of the standard of literary in- 
stitutions by the change proposed. The women who 
will seek admission to the newly opened institutions 
of learning will rather stimulate by their presence 
and their example, than lower the standard by their 
deficient scholarship. 

Professor Cooley, of the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan, and Chief Justice of the 
State, says: ‘ You are misinformed if you are told 
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that the standard of admission is lowered (by ad- 
mitting women to the University), The tendency 
has been in the other direction.” 

It may be contended that, admitting the capacity 
of young women to compete with young men, the 
scholarship of the colleges must nevertheless suffer, 
because the presence of the opposite sex would pre- 
vent that earnest, undivided devotion to study, so es- 
sential to a high grade of scholarship. What is the 
present order of things? Do the young men in our 
separate colleges devote no time nor thought to the 
opposite sex during their college course ? 

President White, when investigating this subject, 
found that his objection had no weight in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where co-education has been 
tried for the past four years. He says: “There 
has been less social intercourse between the young 
women and young men in colleges than between 
the latter and daughters of the citizens in the town no? 
in the college. The young ladies seem to be quietly on 
their guard against receiving too much attention from 
students of the other sex.” The reason is obvious. 
Their thoughts are otherwise occupied. I come now 
to allude briefly, and with great diffidence, to our 
own institution (Swarthmore College), as it is yet in 
its infancy, and we cannot speak from either long or 
extensive experience. It contains over 200 students 
of both sexes, nearly equal in numbers. All reside 
in the same college building; sit together in the 
classes, in the general study-hall, and at the table; are 
together freely in the halls and parlors, and upon cer- 
tain portions of the grounds between recitation 
hours, and on holidays; of course, under the care 
and conscientious oversight of a large body of resi- 
dent instructors and professors of both sexes. Of 
the result thus far (and we have been established 
three years) I will say in a word that the effect upon 
character, manners and scholarship has been such as 
to satisfy the highest hopes of the advocates of the sys- 
tem, and silence the cavilling and objections of those 
who, upon theoretical grounds, predicted our early 
failure. Thefew who still doubt are invariably those 
whose minds were fully made up from the begin- 
ning, and who have always kept aloof from vs, 
and never witnessed the practical working of our 
system for themselves. 

I have thus endeavored to show that morally and 
socially co-education is productive of the best resu!ts, 
and that scholarship will not suffer, but rather be pro- 
moted by it. 

With reference to the single point that remains, 
the effect upon the Aeal/th of young women, I must 
quote again the President of Oberlin, who has had 
larger experience and better opportunities to judge 
than, perhaps, any other man in this country. He says: 
“Nor is there any manifest inability on the part of 
the young women to endure the required labor. 
breaking down in health does not appear to be mor e- 
frequent than with young men, We have not observed 
a more frequent interruption of study on this account, 
nor do our statistics show a greater draft upon the 
vital forces in the case of those who have completed 
the full college course. Of the young ladies who 
have graduated since 1841, the deaths have been one 
in twelve ; of the young men a little more than one in 
eleven.” 

You will perceive that this comparison, based upon 
thirty-one years’ statistics, is more favorable to wo- 
men than that shown by our ordinary tables of mortal- 
ity for the sameage. We may hence infer that the pur- 


suit of collegiate studies is rather favorable to the 
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health of women than prejudical to it—and this con- 
clusion, reached by statistics, we might readily reach 
through simple reasoning, the regular habits induced 
by the life of astudent being more conducive to health 
than the frivolous excitements and irregular hours 
indulged in by the devotees of society, 

In conclusion, let me say that this question seems 
to assume different forms in different parts of the 
world. Were we discussing it to-day in some city of 
the Orient, instead of in Philadelphia, it would proba- 
bly be worded: “Can women be allowed to go unveiled 
in the streets,or sit at the table with their lords 
without endangering the public morals?” Were we 
in Paris it might be : “ Can respectable young women 
ever appear unattended in the public streets?” In 
Palestrina, or Lugnano, or Subiaco it might take the 
form: “ Are women capable of any office higher than 
that of beasts of burden?” In Philadelphia we ask, 
“Can young men and young women be safely educat- 
ed together in the same institution?” and “Are 
women capable of making the same intellectual ac- 
quirements as men ?” These different questions are 
but different forms of the same question, varying ac- 
cording to different localities and different latitudes, 
The time will come when our posterity will read 
with amazement and incredulity the statement that in 
the city of Philadelphia, after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the question was seriously entertained 
by adignified and intelligent body of educators in 
advance of their age in many things, whether women 
were intellectually equal to men, and whether the 
sexes should be educated together in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 


President Geo. R. Bliss, of Lewisburg 
University, who was one of those announc- 
ed to discuss this question, being unable to 
be present, addressed a letter to the secre- 
tary, giving his views upon the subject as 
follows : 

I see by your programme that I am mentioned 
among those who are expected to take part in a dis- 
cussion of the ** Co-education of the Sexes in Ameri- 
can Colleges.” This is a subject on which I have no 
special competency to speak, although it is one in 
which I have taken considerable interest. If I were 
to speak among you concerning it, the substance of 
what I should wish to say would be about this : 

Of the capacity of young women to pursue the 
studies of any college curriculum, so as to stand fully 
equal with young men in the recitation room, I have 
nota doubt. What is so often witnessed in good 
academies, where the girls show a superior facility, 
if there be any difference in the recitations and other 
exercises, has been repeated within my own ex- 
perience, through the junior class in college; and I 
have more than once witnessed the performance of 
classes in Vassar College, with increasing conviction 
that there is none of our work which they may not well 
accomplish. How far some of the subjects of col- 
lege study are digested by the generality of female 
minds, as compared with young men, so as to make 
those subjects permanent elements of the mental 
constitution, or furniture, is with me yet a question. 

Whether it is desirad/e that young women should 
commonly pursue the regular course of liberal train- 
ing in college, whether that will best contribute to 
their true welfare and usefulness, may well give us 

ome pause. “We should learn, not for the school, 





but for life,” is the old maxim; and the young man 
does learn for life by mastering the college course, 
not directly but indirectly, as this is the indispensable 
preparation for the study of his profession, the ac- 
quisition of his art, or the passage of his apprentice- 
ship to his particular calling in life. If a college 
education were thought of as completing the student’s 
education, I should not think it the best thing for one 
in ten of those who now acquire it with inestimable 
advantage to themselves. I should rather see the 
most of them giving their school time to studies and 
exercises directly tending to facilitate their subse- 
quent work in life, Now young women generally 
have no thought of after-courses of profess'c»al or 
business study, and this marked difference ‘> the dcs- 
tination of the two sexes, when educated, rec _ires, I 
think, deliberate consideration, in detennining 
whether their co-education in institutions which aim 
to prepare young men for the final mastery of their 
special callings, is best or, as a general rule, desira- 
ble. Il by no means deny that it is, but think it 
questionable whether we should not seek for higher 
education of women, such as should include for 
them what the college and, possibly, the professional 
and scientific schools, impart to young men. 

These remarks apply, perhaps, quite as much to 
the question of all collegiate educations for young 
women, as to that of their co-education with young 
men. In regard to this the serious questions are 
rather social and moral. Here I assume that no one 
would advocate the simple opening of the doors of 
our colleges to young women, with the same liberty 
out of school hours which is now generally allowed 
the young men. It would seem to me, after more 
than thirty years acquaintance with college life, chi- 
merically hazardous to do that. A prudent arrange- 
ment for the domestic care of young women resort- 
ing to a college from abroad, is, in my judgment, the 
sine qua non to all reasonable discussion of the mat- 
ter. 

Supposing this condition fulfilled, I should hope 
that the presence of women in our classes would ele- 
vate the moral tone of colleges, stimulate somewhat 
the scholarship of both sexes, and conduce to the 
social refinement of young men. I should 4ofe that 
this would involve no defacement of the delicacy 
appropriate to the female character, no hardening or 
degradation of the manners, but only such increase 
of freedom and strength of mind as would be of ser- 
vice in many of the relations and duties of life. 

Here I speak the language of hope, not having 
had personal observation to enlighten me to any 
adequate extent, nor satisfactory information con- 
cerning the real working of such experiments as 
have already been tried. The evidence of facts I 
particularly desiderate, and‘rejoice in the trial mak- 
ing in various respectable and even eminent col- 
leges, which will ere long show whether, and under 
what conditions. such institutions can help young 
women also to the higher culture required by their 
aspirations, their highest usefulness, and the true 
welfare of the community. 


Mr. W. H. Parker: God has created the 
family, and if he had intended separate ed- 
ucation, one family would have girls only 
and another boys only. The school should 
be modeled after the family. It is disgrace- 
ful that the necessity should exist for dis- 
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cussing this question. The sexes should be 
educated together, that each may stimulate 
the other. 

Prof. Edward Brooks spoke from twenty 
years’ experience in instructiug both sexes 
together, and would be derelict in duty if 
he did not speak in favor of co-education. 
It is a victory that there are no voices in 
the negative here to-day; yet many of the 
higher institutions which we most venerate 
are still antagonistic to this needed reform. 
He believed, however, that the majority of 
us would live to see the doors of Yale and 
Harvard fully opened to young women as 
well as men. The objects of education are 
two—scholarship and character—and co- 
education improves both. The common 
statement that women will not reach so 
high a grade of scholarship is a fallacy. In 
classes where there is a majority of men, 
young women are frequently the best; in- 
deed, the finest scholar ever graduated at 
our normal school was a young woman. 
Perhaps the higher mathematics seem an ex- 
ception; but that results from deficiency of 
physical, not mental power. The nervous 
system of our young women breaks down 
more easily owing to too tender training. 
He had so much confidence in the good 
effect upon character, that he would be un- 
willing tu undertake the discipline of an 
institution with pupils of only one sex. 
We want men to strengthen the women, 
and women to purify the men. 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott said she had been in- 
terested in this question for more than half 
a century, and now her children and grand- 
children are in Swarthmore. She point- 
ed to various evidence of advance toward 
giving women equality in education. Af- 
ter the French Revolution, a body of wo- 
man went before the assembly to ask for 
representation, their request was not grant- 
ed, but in this discussion many philosophic 
minds held that a denial was oppression. 
And afterwards it was held by some that 
the refusal to recognize one-half of the peo- 
ple was one reason why the revolution fail- 
ed to result in a republic. She remarked 
that among the Society of Friends their 
young people have equality in education 
and various other ways, and while she was 
aware of their many shortcomings, she be- 
lieved this equal system was one of the vir- 
tues of that Society. Their system of mar- 
riage, too, tends more to make woman ap- 
preciate herself. Some objection has been 
made that the marriage relation interferes 
with woman’s sharing public duties. The 
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Friends have not found it so; their impor- 
tant committees are composed of men and 
women, the latter being equally efficient, 
and the most active among them being 
married women with large families. 

Rev. Mr. Smiley, Pottsville, said that 
one fact was worth more than many theories, 
and the lady who had just spoken was her- 
self a proof of the truth of the doctrine. It 
is invidious to draw a parallel between the 
male and female intellect. God created in 
Adam a vacancy to be filled by Mrs. Adam, 
and they balance one another. Each has a 
different type; and an effeminate man is 
worse, if anything, than a masculine wo- 
man. The divine design is indicated in 
the providential arrangement of the family, 
and, as in the family, so we need the influ- 
ence of woman in the church and the State. 

Prof. Ehrenfeld, Southwest Normal 
School, endorsed what had been said, es- 
pecially by Prof. Brooks; but there was a 
point not yet touched. College education 
involves lengthy residences; will not so long 
a residence of both sexes together interfere 
with their studies? Solitude involves pow- 
er. Besides, there are points upon which 
each should be instructed separately. He 
did not plainly see how the principle could 
be successfully applied to the highest in- 
stitutions. 

Miss Martha Scofield, Aiken, S. C., said 
the last speaker would soon stand on the 
solid land. She wished to ask the teachers 
who were in sympathy with this doctrine, 
if they were doing their best to break down 
the barriers of prejudice among children in 
the primary schools, and teaching them to 
feel no shame in loving each other. She 
thought great harm was done, and the 
foundation laid for future evil, in the com 
mon practice of making sport of children 
for manifesting affection for each other, if 
they happen to be boy and girl. 

Prof. Allen, of Girard College, said he 
had only boys in his school, but they had 
lady teachers, and they were the most skil- 
ful to teach and ablest to govern. Many 
years ago, he was connected with an insti- 
tution where some 300 young men and wo- 
men were educated ; the young ladies were 
equal in progressto the young men. There 
was some inconvenience in regulating their 
social intercourse ; but of the twenty mar- 
riages resulting from acquaintance formed 
there, all turned out happily. Perhaps the 
opportunity of thus becoming acquainted 
was one of the best features in the whole 
plan. 
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President Magill said Prof. Ehrenfeld’s 
objection was best answered by the facts, 
and they were against it. As to the detract- 
ing influences of social intercourse upon 
study, it was proven by experiment that this 
operated less when both sexes were together 
at school than when the young men at col- 
lege visited the citizens’ daughters. 

State Superintendent Wickersham said 
that at the session of 1854, at Pottsville, he 
had reported strongly in favor of co-educa- 
tion, and on a motion to approve the senti- 
ment of the report, a discussion arose which 
occupied a whole day, and finally, on a call 
of yeas and nays, the motion was voted 
down. To-day not a voice is raised in op- 
position to co-education, even in our higher 
institutions. He has been telling the col- 
leges that they might as well prepare to 
admit women, for come in they will. 

Mr. Sypher said the question was a very 
simple one. Colleges are schools of cul- 
ture ; not for practical knowledge, but for 
training the intellect. The question is, then, 
Shall women possess this higher culture? 
Is it desirable to have women of high cul- 
ture in society? That is the question and 
the answer is as plain. 

Prof. F. A. Allen said he supposed the 
friends of the plan might claim judgment 
by default. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the vote 
of 1854 was reconsidered. 

Prof. Brooks, Millersville, offered the 
following which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association endorses the sen- 
timent of the Co-education of the Sexes in all insti- 
tutions designed for general education. 

The Association then adjourned to 7% 
o'clock P. M. 

> 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Opened with music by the young Menner- 
chor. 

Drayton S. Lewis, Esq., moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to provide 
a testimonial to Prof. J. F. C. Sickel for his 
special efforts in arranging for this session. 

Dr. Wickersham moved to amend by sub- 
stituting the following : 

Resolved, That the heartiest thanks of this Associa- 
tion are returned to Prof. Sickel for his special efforts 
in making this meeting a success. 

The amendment was accepted and the reso- 
lution passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lewis, the thanks of 
the Association were returned to Prof. Jean 
Louis. 
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Prof. Brooks offered the following, which 
was adopted : 

WHEREAS, Since the last Annual Meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, John G. 
Moore, an earnest and active member of this Associ- 
ation has been taken from us by the hand of death, 
Therefore 

Resolved, That in his death this Association has 
lost a use‘u! and influential member, the cause of 
science an able and enthusiastic expounder, and _ the 
corps of hard-working teachers a thorough and con- 
scientious co-laborer 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his be- 
reaved family and assure them that this Association 
will hold in lasting remembrance the zealous devo- 
tion of the deceased to the cause of education. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the corresponding secretary of this 
Association be directed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the widow of the deceased. 

Prof. A. N. Raub presented the following 
report from the Auditing Committee, which 
was adopted: 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 22, 1872. 

The Auditing Committee would beg leave to offer 
the following report as to the condition of the Treas- 
ury of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association : 
Balancein Treasury Aug. 12,1871 - $357 OF 
Enrollment fees received in 1871 - - 295 Oo 

—$652 81 
Expenses of Association to July 26, 

872- - - - - - - - = = = = 349 36 

$303 45 


A. N. Raus, 

H. B. EASTBURN, 
M. GANTzZ, 
Auditing Committee. 

A committee of five was appointed, on 
motion of Edw. Shippen, Esq., to report 
upon making it obligatory upon cities to 
provide for the superintendency, consisting 
of Messrs. E. Shippen, G. J. Luckey, E. 
Brooks, M. Gantz and B. F. Shaub. 

‘The Chair also appointed the following 
committee, on motion of Mr. Scheedler, to 
report upon the subject of Compulsory Edu- 
cation: D. L. Scheedler, H. S. Jones, Chas. 
H. Verrill, E. A. Singer and D. B. Brunner. 


After music Prof. B. G. Northrop, of 
Connecticut, lectured on the 


Balance in Treasury - - 
Signed, 


SCHOOLS OF EUROPE. 


There are many features in which foreign schools 
may learn from us; but in others they are our supe- 
riors. One advantage in our favor is the general 
employment of women in teaching. In foreign 
schools it has been the school-master almost exclu- 
sively. 

One point I would especially impress upon parents 
in America—not to send their boys a/one to any Eu- 
ropean country to be educated. They may be un- 
Christianized, and they are more than likely to be un- 
Americanized; and far worse is the moral malaria 
that pervades their atmosphere. 

With respect to the points of superiority, the first 
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that strikes one is the earlier and more thorough gra- 
dation In our country, especially in the rural por- 
tions, the schools are often enfeebled by separation, 
when they might be strengthened by union. Then they 
have such admirable, thorough, universal supervision 
carried down to the lowest school and up to the high- 
est. This is perhaps their best feature; and the re- 
sult is that the schools are so good that the attend- 
ance increases even where the bishops deny the 
sacraments to parents who send their children to 
school. Where the schools are made excellent, 
they need not fear the ban of any church preventing 
attendance. In Rome the new system gains ground 
as the schools improve. At the anniversary of its 


‘adoption, a grand school celebration was held; an 


amphitheatre was erected, and five hundred children 
drilled for a chorus; the conscript fathers were pres- 
ent; and everything combined to make a gala day, 
closing at night with an illumination of the Coliseum. 
The whole produced a profound sensation, and the 
permanence of the common schools is settled. These 
results were produced in a great measure by their 
careful supervision, directed by one controlling mind. 
In Vienna, too, and indeed in the cities generally, 
the same feature is seen; and the results are niani- 
fest. 

It is with some surprise that the American educa- 
tor returns home, and finds this great city of Phila- 
delphia without a superintendent. Your grammar 
and high schools deserve commendation, but I won- 
der at the inequality which is observed in the 
other departments—one ward having a good princi- 
pal and thoroughly drilled assistants, and in the next 
the primary schools being quite unworthy of you. 
This could not be under an efficient superintendency, 
which would bring all up to a uniform excellence. 
No city in the country has abandoned the superin- 
tendency after trying it, and in many it has produced 
marked improvement. 

Our schools too often fail by a most meager de- 
velopment of language and power of expression; 
and here the Europeans excel us. The children are 
required to commit the gems of the language, and 
thus the memory is trained and a high standard of 
taste created. The schools of Germany and Switz- 
erland especially excel in this respect One and often 
two modern languages are taught in every school, 
and the children are often more proficient in all 


‘three languages than ours are even in their own. 


Then they give more attention to history. This 
may be partly because on every hand they see me- 
morials which link the present to the past. The 
sentiment of patriotism is developed; in Germany 
loyalty to the emperor, in Switzerland love of coun. 
try. The Swiss motto, “ One for all, all for one,” is 
thus graven deeply in the hearts of the people. The 
Prussians understand that “ what you would have in 
a nation’s life you must put into its schools ;” and 
you hear “fatherland” everywhere. Technical edu- 
cation is provided for; almost every trade has its 
school, and they contribute largely to the thrift of 
Germany and Switzerland. The universality of in- 
struction in drawing is a marked feature; and I 
urge upon all superintendents and those in authority 
to have drawing introduced alongside of geography 
and arithmetic, 

I found that compulsory attendance produced 
no discontent among the common people; they 
complained of conscription but never of com- 
pulsory education; they would re-enact it them- 
selves if abolished—the law represents the sentiment 





of the people. They are superior in their universal 
singing ; one of its results is found in your music to- 
night, and music has been an important element in 
developing the German character, They are strong 
in object teaching—oral instruction—independence 
of text-books. The school authorities practically 
dignify labor; in the Geneva high schools the girls 
are taught to sew, and to run the sewing-machine. 
They have also thorough training of teachers in nor- 
mal schools, and understand the advantage of per- 
manence in the relation of teacher and school. In 
the French schools, the admirable posture deserves 
imitation; it is one of the best guards against pul- 
monary consumption. Altogether, there is much 
that we might profitably study and copy in America. 


COMMITTEE ON MONUMENT. 


Prof. J. P. Wickersham, chairman of the 
Committee on the Erection of a Monument 
on the Capitol Grounds at Harrisburg to 
commemorate the services of distinguished 
public educators, submitted a report, as fol- 
lows : 

The committee appointed “ to devise a plan for the 
erection of a suitable monument in the Capitol grounds 
at Harrisburg, to commemorate the services of the 
chief founders and most distinguished promoters of 
ourcommon school system,” beg leave respectfully to 
report— 

1. That, as a preliminary step, in the matter they 
prepared, and had passed by the Legislatature the 
following act securing a proper place in the Capitol 
grounds upon which to erect the monument : 

AN ACT 


To authorize the Commissioners of the Public Build 
ings and grounds to select a site in the grounds of- 
the State Capitol for a monument to be erected by 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, in mem- 
ory of the chief founders and promoters of the com- 
mon school system of Pennsylvania. 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, in General Assembly met, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authority of the same, That the Commis- 
sioners of the Public Buildings and Grounds are 
hereby authorized and required to select and appro- 
priate a suitablé piece of ground, in the public grounds 
of the State Capitol, for a site for a monument to be 
erected by the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, or other persons acting therewith, to themem- 
ory of the chief founders and most distinguished pro- 
moters of the common school system of Pennsylvania. 

2. That they recommend the appointment by the 
President of the Association of one member from each 
county represented at this meeting, and five members 
from the city of Philadelphia, who shall choose by bal- 
lot or otherwise a central committee of five persons, 
who shall receive and have control of all funds raised 
for the erection of the monument, accounting for the 
same ina detailed statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures,to the Association; and who shall, when the 
money raised shall reach the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, select adesign for the monument, make a con- 
tract for its erection, and supervise the work. Vacan- 
cies in the committee to be filled by the appointment 
of the President of the Association. 

3. That they recommend the raising of fifteen 
thousand dollars in the following manner : the quota 
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of each county and each school section in the city | tribute a nominal sum, was made in order 


of Philadelphia to be two cents for every child at- 
tending the public schools; and the amount to be 
asked from each child to be two cents, each teacher, 
ten cents, each superintendent, one dollar, and each 
normal school five cents for every student and 
teacher connected therewith—all to be permitted to 
give as much in addition to these amounts as they 
may see proper—colleges, academies, orphan 
schools, and private schools of ail kinds to be re- 
quested to contribute at their option, and private 
donations and State aid to be solicited. The money 
to be collected by the teachers and principles of 
schools on days appointed for the purpose, and paid 
on his receipt to the superintendent of the county, 
city or borough, having jurisdiction where the col- 
lections are made, except in the city of Philadelphia, 
where it shall be paid to the respective principals of 
the male Grammar schools of the different sections, 
these officers in turn paying it promptly on his re- 
ceipt to the Chairman of the Central Committee, 

4. That they recommend that the names proposed 
to be placed on the monument at the time of its erec- 
tion shall be reported to this body by the Central 
Committee on the monument, accompanied in the 
case of each name by a brief biographical sketch, 
setting forth the services rendered to the cause of 
popular education by the person whose name is thus 
proposed, and that no name be engraved upon the 
monument unless it shall receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Association. They also recommend 
that the monumemt be dedicated and the names en- 
graved upon it with appropriate ceremonies, con- 
ducted under the direction of the Association. 

5. They recommend that after the completion and 
dedication of the monument, and the discharge of 
the central committee, the officers of the Association, 
ex officio, the President being chairman, shall consti- 
tute a standing committee on the monument, and that 
no name be thereafter engraved upon it without first 
receiving the unanimous vote of the committee in its 
favor, followed by a unanimous vote of the Associa- 
tion itself, given after having read a statement as be- 
fore mentioned of services rendered in behalf of 
common schools, and that this action be in order 
only once in ten years, and then be limited to a sin- 
gle name; the Association meeting in Harrisburg, 
the year following that in which any name may be 
agreed upon in order that the name may be engraved 
upon the monument with such ceremonies as shall 
be deemed appropriate. 

Signed, in behalf the committee, 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, 
A. N. Raus, 
EDWARD Brooks, 
F. F. CurisTINne, 
Jessk NEWLIN. 

Prof. Wickersham spoke briefly upon the 
adoption of the report, saying that all seemed 
agreed as to the propriety of erecting this 
monument. With regard to the names to be 
inscribed upon it, there had been a great 
deal said about the ‘ father of our Common 
School System,’’ but it seemed that no one 
man was more entitled to that honor than 
several others of its distinguished friends— 
all of whom should be equally honored. 
The proposition that each child should con- 





that, as the next generation of school children 
grow up and see the monument standing 
on Capitol Hill, they may have the recollec- 
tion that they helped toerect it. The teach- 
ers, too, will do their part ; and after that 
is done, doubtless the Commonwealth will 
contribute generously. We do not want 
the State to do all, but only to supplement 
our own efforts. Philadelphia can co-ope- 
rate with us, though her system is different. 
The first bill to provide for coramon schools 
was drawn by Samuel Breck, who came from 
thiscity as a senator for that special purpose ; 
and his name ought to be among those 
placed on the monument. It is not desira- 
ble that every man who has ever made an 
educational speech or been a normal school 
principal or a county superintendent, should 
have his name upon this tablet ; and there- 
fore the committee have guarded the selec- 
tionof names with such extreme care—re- 
quiring a unanimous vote after a sketch of 
the candidate’s services has been prepared 
and presented ; and after a fewof the more 
distinguished names have been inscribed, lim- 
iting the additions to one name in ten years. 
If we can produce in each decade one great 
man who will devote his life to the cause of 
education, we shall do well. 
The report was adopted. 


On motion it was ordered that a com- 
mittee of one from each county here repre- 
sented, be appointed for the purpose of car- 
rying into operation the plan proposed by 
the committee and endorsed by the associa- 
tion. 

The following is the committee, as ap- 
pointed from the list of counties represented 
atthe Association, one member being ap- 
pointed for each county, and five members 
for Philadelphia : 

CoMMITTEE;: Adams, Emma Warren; Allegheny, 
Jennie Ralston; Armstrong, Hugh McCandless ; 
Beaver, Rev. Mr. Taylor; Berks, Jno. A. Stewart ; 
Blair, A. F. Hostetter, Bradford, W. H. Thompson ; 
Bucks, W. T. Seal; Cambria, Geo. Marsden; Cam- 
eron, J. B. Johnson; Carbon, R. F. Hofford; Ches- 
ter, Dr. F. Taylor; Clearfield, Hattie Swan; Clin- 
ton, A. N. Raub; Columbia, M. W. Nuss; Craw- 
ford, Emily Sargent; Cumberland, D. E. Kast; 
Dauphin, L. H. Foose; Delaware, Mary Miller; 
Erie, H. S. Jones; Franklin; A. G. Huber; Hunt- 
ingdon, H. L. Atkinson; Juniata, D. Robison; Lan- 
caster, I. S. Geist; Lawrence, M. Gantz; Lebanon, 
Frank Ibach; Lehigh, E. J. Young; Luzerne, Annie 
Lyle; Lycoming, M. N, Horton; Mifflin, Mary 
Shaw; Monroe, D. E. Scheedler ; Montgomery, Jos. 
K. Gotwals; Northampton, W. W. Cottingham; 
Northumberland, L. J. McKean; Perry, Geo. C, 
Welker; Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin; Susquehanna, 
Mrs. M. L. Hall; Tioga, Charles H. Verrill; Union, 
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A. S. Burrowes; Venango, C. H. Dale; Wayne, D. 
G. Allen; Westmoreland, Anna L, Paul; York, W 
H. Shelley. 

Mr. Geo. J. Luckey, chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions, reported as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee require 
that no person reporting or presenting an essay shall 
occupy more than twenty minutes of time, and that 
full time be allowed on the progranrme forthe dis- 
cussion of such reports as present questions of general 
interest. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
due, and are hereby tendered, to the teachers of Phila- 
delphia for their efforts to make this meeting a suc- 
cess, by providing the Academy of Music free of 
charge for the use of the Association, arranging ex- 
cursions, etc., at a cost of more than $1,600. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
due and tendered to the various committees for the 
efficient manner iu which they have discharged their 
various duties, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due and are hereby tendered to the President and 
other officers of this Association for the very satisfac- 
tory manner in which they have discharged the duties 
imposed upon them. 

Resolved, That a special effort should be made on 
the part of teachers and school authorities to intro- 
duce the study of vocal music and drawing into the 
public schools of the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That this Association desire to bear tes- 
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timony to the ability, enthusiasm and honesty of the 
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State Superintendent, Dr. J. P. Wickersham, in the 
administration of the school affairs of the State. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are 
due and are hereby tendered to the newspaper press 
of Philadelphia for the full reports given of the pro- 
ceedings of our meetings. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Luckey also offered the following, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That, in the, judgment of this Association, 
a closer connection between the First School Dis- 
trict and the rest of the common schools of Pennsyl- 
vania would be mutually beneficial and calculated to 
promote the best interests of all. 

President Bayard, of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Missouri, spoke briefly, say- 
ing that their schools had been a scandal to 
civilization, and were still a disgrace ; but 
he hoped to be able to report a better con- 
dition of things in the future. 

Hon. Henry Hickok said he was author- 
ized and took pleasure in returning, on be- 
half of the school authorities, teachers and 
people, the thanks of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia for the meeting of the Association 
here, and the good it has done. 

The Association then adjourned s/ne de, 
the Benediction being pronounced by Rev. 
S. K. Brobst, of Allentown. 
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SONG AND Portry.—George Macdonald has some- 
where said that every Scotchman is either himself a 
poet or has a brother a poet. These bards have uni- 
versally turned their attention to songs. They have 
been inspired by the old lays with which from child- 
hood they have been familiar, moved to add some 
little store to their country’s wealth. Burns’s longing 

“ To sing a sang at least, 
For puir auld Scotland’s sake,” 
has found an echo in more Scottish hearts than al- 
most any other feeling we couldname. And who can 
say how much good this desire to sing has brought to 
the nation? It has bound the various members of the 
face in an indissoluble bond. It has linked the pres- 
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ent to the past. The songs “ my mither sang” were 
also those which her mother and her mother’s mother 
had sung. They were associated with the pleasant 
memories of generations, and they knit therefore the 
living to the dead, the old world to the modern. Con- 
sider also the effect such songs must have had onthe 
tastes of those whosangthem. A man cannot famil- 
iarize himself ‘with things of beauty” without receiv- 
ing into his heart a part of the beauty. If he love 
gallant actions, he must ultimately strive to perform 
such. If he venerate the kindly hospitable “ingle 
neuk,”’ he cannot but strive to make his own fireside a 
happy, pleasure-giving spot. So toa great degree 
has Scottish song undoubtedly acted. 
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Words by Mas Eurew H. Gans. 
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may for-get the singer, They will not for-get thesong, They will not for-get thesong. 


be a true dis - ci- ple, Sit-ting at the Saviour’sfeet, Sit-ting at theSaviour’s feet. 
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If you cannot in the conflict 
Prove yourself a soldier true, 

If, where fire and smoke are thickest, 
There’s no work for you to do; 

When the battle-field is silent, 
You can go with careful tread, 

| : You can bear away the wounded, 

You can cover up the dead,: | 
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Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
For some greater work to do; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
She will never come to you, 
Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do or dare, 
| : If you want a field of labor, 
You can find it anywhere. : | 
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